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NE of the eight addresses to be given by Pres- 

ident Harding on his Western trip is to be de- 
voted to the transportation problem, a vital issue, 
and the whole country will listen attentively to 
what he has to say, hoping for the announcement of 
a constructive programme. While no official state- 
ment has been made as to the line he will follow, 
it is believed in Washington that he will advocate a 
policy of regional consolidation of the railroads 
into a limited number of systems. There is much 
to commend this. Many of the larger railroads 
have now got back into a prosperous condition and 
are recovering from the havoc wrought by Gov- 
ernment operation. Hosts of smaller lines, how- 
ever, are being run at a loss and a number have 
ceased to function. Groupings with a view to co- 
operation, reduction of overhead, increased credit, 
and better administration would seem to be indi- 
cated. This was contemplated by the merger sec- 
tion of the Esch-Cummins law and was the subject 
of extended hearings in Washington last week, 
when the leading railway executives of the country 
expressed their views. These views for the most 
part were favorable; it was not as to the principle 
of regional consolidations that the shoe pinched, 
but as to what the specific groupings should be. To 
arrange mergers satisfactory to all interests would 
be a task for a Solomon, for no prosperous railroad 
system wants to be loaded up with junk without 
due compensation. So we sit expectantly at the 
feet of Gamaliel. 


F Senator Johnson comes back from Europe hop- 

ing to make out of his opposition to the World 
Court an issue on which to achieve a Presidential 
nomination, he is likely to receive a considerable 
shock. No doubt he has accumulated a large 
amount of material for his attack. He naturally 
would, for his chief ability lies in the field of the 
destructive rather than the constructive. But two 
things are against him. In the first place it is 
exceedingly unlikely that the World Court issue 
will loom large; in spite of the hue and cry of the 
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little band of irreconcilables very little active oppo- 
sition to the proposal has developed, and it is fair 
to say that a considerable portion of the public is 
indifferent to the matter. In the second place, a 
survey of the Senate indicates a line-up of seventy- 
three in favor of President Harding’s proposal, 
nine opposed, and thirteen doubtful; an ample 
number to insure an easy victory and the elimina- 
tion of the question from the next election. 


HE national convention of the Socialist Party 

which has just been held in New York was 
rather a sad affair. Some eighty delegates at- 
tended and one of the first questions brought up 
for discussion was a plan for raising a propaganda 
fund of $30,000 to increase the membership, so that 
the party “would look bigger in our own eyes and 
in the eyes of the country.” Something of the sort 
was evidently in order, for the records showed that 
its membership had decreased from 118,000 in 1919 
to 12,474 in 1923. Asa matter of fact, the Socialist 
Party in America has been “all shot to pieces” by 
Communist agitation and Soviet propaganda, and 
some of the most violent speeches made in the con- 
vention were those attacking the régime of Lenin 
and Trotsky. 


HE Socialist movement in Europe as well as in 

America has suffered terribly at the hands of 
the Soviet Government. Few Socialists, however, 
are as frank as Mark Lewin, in the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte of Berlin, in holding the Socialists 
themselves primarily responsible. His argument 
is refreshing. A clique of Socialists of the ex- 
treme Left seized power in Russia and their appar- 
ent triumph seemed to be good propaganda pab- 
ulum. Accordingly Socialists elsewhere, who 
should have realized that this meant tyranny, ter- 
ror, and economic breakdown, could not let such a 
chance slip for disseminating the propaganda. By 
thus identifying themselves in a measure with the 
Bolsheviki, concealing the atrocities and glorifying 
the successes of their régime, they sacrificed the 
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moral ideals and principles for which they claimed 
to stand. We have no use for Socialism, the falla- 
cies of which are so productive of suffering and 
evil, but we are bound to feel some pity for the 
honestly deluded souls who welcomed the Bolshe- 
viki as prophets of a new dispensation only to have 
them turn and rend them. What irony of poetic 


justice! 


HE resignation of Mr. Bonar Law, forced by an 

illness supposed to be cancer of the throat, is 
a heavy blow to the Conservative Government of 
Great Britain. It was an heroic act on his part to 
enter the breach and take upon himself the onerous 
tasks of government after the election last October, 
well knowing that it was equivalent to a death sen- 
tence. His ideal was a return to “tranquillity” and 
he alone could consolidate the Conservative victory 
on this programme. 

His ministry has already achieved great results 
in untangling the tortuous diplomacy and involved 
commitments of Lloyd George and in effecting re- 
forms which have resulted in a budget surplus. 
But its problems have grown greater rather than 
less and the intemperateness of Lord Curzon has 
seriously compromised it. In all probability Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin or Lord Curzon will be asked to 
step into Mr. Bonar Law’s place, for if a majority 
can be held together the Conservatives do not wish 
to risk a general election at this time. 


OW long thé Conservative Government can 

last under another leader is problematical. 
People in England are frankly admitting the possi- 
bility of a Labor Government and it is even sug- 
gested that Lloyd George might head it, combining 
his Liberals with the Labor Party. But Labor 
shrinks from assuming the responsibility, and for 
an interesting reason. The most troublesome 
problem in Great Britain today is the housing 
problem. The only way to solve it, short of the 
state entering the building business, is to induce 
capital to invest in house construction on a large 
scale. Labor leaders realize clearly that their ad- 
vent to power would frighten capital away from 
building, leaving them with a worse housing situ- 
ation on their hands. They do not relish the pros- 
pect of being placed in office chiefly upon the hous- 
ing issue with a practical certainty of disappointing 
their followers and making themselves ridiculous. 


HERE is not much peace in Europe, but what 

remains is gravely imperiled by the situation 
in the Balkans, now as ever the international tin- 
der-box. Peace in the Balkans depends upon the 
maintenance of an intricate balance of forces, a 
balance rendered all the more precarious by the 
readjustments growing out of the war and the 
treaties of peace. In the new structure Jugoslavia 
may be regarded almost as the keystone and a dis. 
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integration of the Southern Slav State might easily 
precipitate another general conflict: It is this 
which is causing European statesmen to watch anx- 
iously the developments at Belgrade and Zagreb. 
The facts of the situation are these. Before the 
war the Serbs of Serbia and the Serbs, that is to 
say, the Croats and Slovenes, under Austrian rule, 
were brothers impelled by a common desire for 
liberty and unity. But when after the war they 
were united in Jugoslavia, differences at once be- 
gan to develop. The King of Serbia became the 
King of Jugoslavia and Belgrade became its capi- 
tal. The Serbs, mindful of their great sacrifices 
in the war and proud of the rescue of their brother 
Slavs from Austria, assumed a dominant position 
in the family that was galling to the Croats and 
Slovenes. They insisted on a strongly centralized 
government and took the lion’s share of the offices. 
The Croats, who pride themselves on a higher aver- 
age of culture, had expected a confederation in 
which they would enjoy a high degree of autonomy. 
Pashich, the old Serbian Premier, has persisted in 
a policy of Serbian domination and has been ruth- 
less in his measures of repression. Discontent in 
Croatia and a sense of oppression threaten at any 
moment to break out into open insurrection. The 
leader of the Croatians, Radich, is wise and hopes 
to bring about autonomy in the different States by 
constitutional methods. In the recent elections he 
won a large increase in parliamentary seats and is 
able to bring stronger pressure to bear at Belgrade, 
but his people are impatient and fresh interference 
with their liberties may cause them to get out of 
hand. Thus the matter stands. If an adjustment 
can be made that will result in a union of States, 
each enjoying a large measure of self-government, 
the irritation may subside and all be well. If, on 
the other hand, Croatia is driven to attempt to 
secede, a great war in Europe is likely to be the 
outcome. On such tenuous strands does peace 


hang. 


6¢(\ENTLEMEN, the Court appreciates your 

sacrifice in leaving business to serve as trial 
jurors, but wishes to remind you that of all your 
duties that of jury service is the greatest.” The 
judge was gracious, but, since his remarks came 
at the end of a two weeks’ session in which not 
one of the cases tried was other than trivial, he 
failed to conciliate the jurors. Let it be said to 
his credit that he made many attempts to settle 
the cases out of court, and did indeed succeed in 
two or three instances. The point is that the man 
in the street who goes through such an ordeal as 
that of those two weeks comes back to his ordinary 
duties with little respect for the dignity or economy 
of the law. He retains a picture of sleepy clerks 
and court officers and of fresh young lawyers who 
seek to complicate and befuddle simple cases by 
means of technical language and by citations of 
all manner of precedents. In Chicago there is a 
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court of small claims where a judge, unaided by a 
jury, makes quick work of cases as to which a 
commonsense judgment is all that is needed. Other 
communities might to advantage install this ad- 


. mirable feature. There is, however, this to be said 


for the courts as they are—they make a man con- 
tented with his own business when his jury service 


is over. 


Mr. Edison on Education 


R. EDISON is a great man, of a kind. He 
M knows more about mechanisms than most 


of his species do, and as a wizard in the 
realm of things electric and audible his fame is 
mundane. As an educational theorist, however, 
his eminence is not so lofty, and his judgment is 
not unquestioned. 

This is fortunate, for Mr. Edison really can’t be 
spared from his laboratories, and there are other 
men who can handle more skillfully than he does 
the problem of the relation of memorized facts to 
a scientific comprehension of the cosmos, and that 
of the value of movies for clarifying our intellec- 
tual processes. 

A person reputed as wise concerning man as 
Mr. Edison is on the subject of phonographs once 
advised: “With all thy getting, get understand- 
ing.” The improvement of human life from Soc- 
rates to Roger Bacon, and its transformation since 
Count Rumford, have checked up and certified Solo- 
mon’s perspicacity. Films and records, stunts and 
jazz, have their place in life, but understanding 
also is important. 

Now, understanding to an extent that Mr. Edison 
seems not to have measured, demands not only 
discriminations among sights and sounds, and 
much acquaintance with them, but also a great deal 
of abstract thinking. It is necessary not only to 
hear and to visualize things, but also to have names 
for them, and for their qualities and their kinds. 
Sensing, remembering, and imagining are not 
thinking. Perceiving attributes, classifying units, 
and discovering ratios, and tagging these with 
names for purposes of identification and record, are 
thinking, and they differentiate the mind of man 
from the mentality of animals. Homo became 
sapiens, and God pronounced him good for some- 
thing, when Adam survived the first recorded ex- 
periment in education, in which he was required 
to name the animals. 

Mr. Edison should look into this matter of lan- 
guage and its relation to thought. His ideas on 
the subject at present are unsubstantial and in- 
accurate. He has taken up with the canned caco- 
phony (which he helped to make possible) of the 
ignorant people who, in the interest of “practi- 
cality,” have been squeezing the education out of 
our education. They are noisy exhibitionists in 
teachers’ conventions, boards of education, and 
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faculty meetings. They suppose that jig saws are 
ideas, and that cataloguing things on loose leaves is 
classifying them. They have never thought, but 
don’t know it, and they couldn’t think if they 
thought they wanted to. Mr. Edison should cut 
loose from them. He has ideas. He has been 
known to think, and if he were to take it up in a 
serious way he could learn to think about educa- 


tion. 


Air-Power and Peace 


NE of the most effective criticisms leveled at 
O the Washington Conference and its achieve- 

ments is that while it brought about an agree- 
ment for the limitation of competition in capital 
ships—popularly supposed to be back-numbers— 
it left wide open the field of submarine and airplane 
building. This criticism is far from just, for the 
success of the Conference was conditioned upon a 
limited and definite objective and its moral achieve- 
ments far outweighed anything that could be writ- 
ten down in limitation agreements or self-denying 
ordinances. Yet there is abundant reason for 
arousing the Governments of the leading Powers 
of the world to the pressing necessity of supple- 
menting the splendid work begun by the Washing- 
ton Conference by another meeting designed to 
bring about an understanding on the vital issues 
of air and submarine armament. 

Of these the question of the air is the more im- 
portant and it happens to be the one to which 
America is paying the least attention. That the 
air service will play a predominant réle in any 
future warfare is now recognized, not only because 
of extraordinary developments in the airplane it- 
self, but also because of the disparity of expendi- 
ture between this branch and that of the navy 
proper. The present situation has occasioned 
alarm in England, for it has been brought home to 
the British that the French today have a lead over 
them of three to one in combatant planes and pilots. 
Very disquieting indeed was the realization that 
at the moment of the occupation of the Ruhr, while 
the British fleet was concentrated in the eastern 
Mediterranean, the French, with twelve hundred 
airplanes, were in a position to prevent its egress 
to the Atlantic. The British budget provides some 
$90,000,000 for the Air Ministry and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of Aerial Navigation, has sent an 
appeal to the Imperial Defence Committee urging 
a programme which shall place Great Britain on a 
par with any other Power as to air service. 

Our own situation is a lamentable one. The 
appropriation allowed for all three branches of the 
service, navy, army, and post-office, is less than 
$30,000,000, or, if expenditures for salaries, bar- 
racks, and so forth, coming under other heads, be 
included, scarcely $45,000,000. But there are draw- 
backs greater even than lack of adequate funds. 
There are antiquated rules and regulations which 
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not only hamper proper development but which are 
responsible for the disproportionate risk and the 
excessive loss of life in our military and naval air 
service. Our post-office service has an enviable 
record—over two million miles in a year without a 
fatality. But the military and naval branches are 
not permitted to employ civilian mechanics and 
their funds do not permit the heating of hangars 
in winter. The duplication of flying fields results 
in great waste and red tape numbers its scores of 
victims. It is surely high time for the three 
branches of the air service to be placed under uni- 
fied control, duplication eliminated, archaic regu- 
lations rescinded, and opportunity given for inven- 
tive genius and organizing ability. It is unthink- 
able that the nation which leads the world in wealth 
and in invention should through stupidity of ad- 
ministration or parsimony in expenditure allow 
itself to fall far behind other nations in the most 
vital factor in national defense. Only by the proper 
organization and development of the air service 
can we hope to bring about an understanding 
among the Powers which, supplementing and 
carrying out the spirit of the Washington Confer- 
ence, shall serve to limit the’ maleficent possibili- 
ties of the present situation. 


The Need of Rational Thinking’ 


HE New York Suv recently published an edi- 
il torial entitled ‘Modern Strain on Sanity” 

which called attention to the high rate of the 
incidence of insanity and emphasized the fact that 
the existence of so large a number of people show- 
ing signs of unsoundness of mind is indicative of 
a serious, if not alarming situation. This has 
called forth a comment from Dr. Stewart Paton, 
the distinguished psychiatrist, pointing out im- 
portant phases of the situation as they strike the 
specialist who devotes himself to the study of men- 
tal diseases, their cause and cure. Dr. Paton’s 
analysis is worthy of careful study. 

He points out that the situation is really worse 
than the figures given in the editorial would seem 
to indicate, for a conservative estimate of the total 
number of persons in the country who are subjects 
of definite mental disorder requiring expert medical 
advice and treatment is at least double that of 
those actually patients in the hospitals. This 
means that in 1920 there were at least 660 people 
out of each 100,000 who in their present environ- 
ment are not successful in making rational adjust- 
ments in living, and these figures do not include the 
feeble-minded or the psycho-neurotic, unstable per- 
sonalities who are not suffering from definitely 
recognizable forms of mental disturbance. Surely 
this is an alarming state of affairs. 

As yet no very definite ideas can be formed as to 
the actual rate of increase of insanity, but the ap- 
parent increase is no doubt due in large measure 
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to improved methods of diagnosis and the develop- 
ment, since 1914, of a more intelligent interest in 
the study of modern psychiatry. Recently the 
medical profession has awakened to the fact that 
in their high rate of occurrence, their insidious 
progress, and their demoralizing effects upon man- 
kind, mental disorders are a far greater menace to 
civilization than all the physical diseases combined. 


As a matter of fact the cases usually recognized 
as insane are not so great a menace to the com- 
munity as are the psycho-neurotic personalities, 
who are slaves of their subconscious impulses and 
adepts in the dangerous art of wishful thinking. It 
is these unstable people who are easily attracted by 
every new “ism” and who become willing converts 
to each radical theory or movement as it appears. 
The tendency of the psycho-neurotic to indulge in 
wishful thinking makes him very restive as well as 
unwilling to face with equanimity the fact that all 
real progress is slow. He can only think in terms 
that suggest radical changes and revolutions. His 
inferiority complex forces him to seek compen- 
sation for his over-indulgence of the tendency to 
exaggerate social proclivities in order to forget a 
defective sense of individuality and to hide his fear 
of assuming personal responsibility. Such cases 
may be noted on every hand and a diagnosis of 
them explains the vogue of certain movements and 
cults that appear absurd and ridiculous to the nor- 
mal person. 

Presumably most people have not given much 
thought to these subjects, but it should suffice 
merely to call attention to them to show the im- 
portance of taking reasonable precautions not only 
to prevent the spread of specific mental diseases, 
but to teach the average citizen how to use his 
mind. It is a lamentable fact that even in the uni- 
versities today a very large percentage of students 
leave the institutions without having been given 
even elementary instruction in mental hygiene. 

Academic psychology does not supply the kind 
of information that enables a person to meet and 
adjust himself to difficult situations in actual life. 
It is not surprising, in view of the lack of interest 
hitherto exhibited in the care of the mind, that 
we should see today in all lands and in all classes 
of society so many tragic illustrations of people 
who do not know how to take the first step in the 
cultivation of the kind of emotional reactions that 
are favorable not only for rational thought and 
action, but are of assistance in making a person’s 
attitude toward other human beings more genu- 
inely charitable, as well as peaceful. It is Dr. 
Paton’s hope that as attention shall be diverted 
from dwelling almost exclusively on our thoughts 
and directed to the improvement of methods of 
thinking, not only will insanity decrease, but man- 
kind will begin to take more interest in the culti- 
vation of the useful art of rational thinking it- 
self. 
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The Liberal League 


A Discussion of its Declaration of Principles 
Liberalism—respect for the dignity and worth of the individual is its root. 


JOHN MORLEY. 


There are the equal dangers both of reaction and radicalism. The perpetual howl of radicalism is 
that it is the sole voice of liberalism—that devotion to social progress is its field alone. These men 
would assume that all reform and human advance must come through government. They have forgot- 
ten that progress must come from the steady lift of the individual and that the measure of national 
idealism and progress is the quality of idealism in the individual. 


1. To consider with an open mind all projects 
looking to social advance. 


HE open mind is the creator of liberalism. Con- 

sideration by the open mind is the fundamental 
method of liberalism. ‘To consider with an open 
mind all projects looking to social advance”’ is, 
therefore, in the nature of things the first plank 
of a declaration of liberal principles. The closed 
mind creates reactionism. The spinal cord, motor 
centres, and sympathetic ganglia that haven’t yet 
become a mind create radicalism. 

The open mind is an investigating apparatus. 
That is to say, it really is a mind. It scrutinizes 
facts, weighs evidence, and arrives at scientific 
judgments, which make their way among men, dis- 
placing credulities, fetiches, totems, dogmas, and 
myths. The open mind has discovered and 
mapped the world. It has created natural science. 
It wrote Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, 
and the Bill of Rights. It invented the republi- 
can form of government. It is grappling now with 
a hundred or more of the most difficult and por- 
tentous problems that the human race has yet 
been driven by fate to attempt to solve. Among 
these are the problems of race relations, of inter- 
national migration, of the industrial system 
through which mankind gets its living, of imperial- 
ism and self-determination, of the possibility of 
preventing war, of the balancing of law and free- 
dom in a workable system of civil liberty. 

The open mind is also the only truly sympathetic 
mind. Solicitious for the amelioration of the human 
lot through the curbing of disease, the diminution 
of material misery, the banishing of ignorance, and 
the broadening of opportunity, it is at the same 
time solicitous that plans be well considered, that 
energies be not wasted, and that wishful thinking 
become effective thinking. 

The first step toward converting the principles 
of liberalism into concrete fact is to develop the 
open mind, and to foster public respect for it. 


2. To renew and build up respect for law. 


EGISLATION passed in response to the exi- 
gencies of war and the general relaxation in- 
cident to the period following the greatest war in 
history have played havoc with our respect for 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


law. Yet respect for law is the foundation of any 
democratic system. Undermine that, and ruin 
must inevitably follow. A democracy, as Metter- 
nich said, is a perpetual tour de force. Obviously 
respect for law is what holds it together. To cor- 
rect the lawless spirit of the moment one thing 
above all is necessary—mutual confidence one in 
the other of lawmakers and public. If the law- 
makers try to shackle the public by a law for every 
occasion, there can be nothing but confusion. The 
public can be made law-abiding only by being 
granted a fair amount of freedom. This is <1 
axiom which both public and legislators cann t 
afford to forget. 


8. To halt the tendency of government interfer- 
ence in every domain of life. 


OVERNMENT interference is a pernicious dis- 

ease of our times, a relic of the religious perse- 
cutions of the Middle Ages, which sought to make 
true believers by fear or force. It is in reality 
the product of the intolerance which can see no 
point of view but its own—nothing good but what 
it believes in—and the fatuity which thinks that 
all men can be made good and that every evil can 
be cured or benefit accomplished by legislative 
enactment. It fosters the application to each of our 
several Legislatures for special statutory enact- 
ments to meet supposedly hard cases, and results 
in a mass of legislation a large portion of which 
had better never have been. It destroys individual- 
ism and personal initiative and is opposed to the 
principle upon which our institutions were founded, 
that every man should have free and equal oppor- 
tunity with the least government possible consist- 
ent with order. It is an implement ready to the 
hand of the demagogue, who finds in it an easy 
avenue to temporary fame. It can only be cured 
by a return to the sane belief of our early democ- 
racy in the efficacy of individual ‘struggle and 
achievement. 


4. To preserve and foster individual initiative to 
the end that it may better serve the public 
good. 


¢é7P\HE measure of national idealism and prog- 
ress is the quality of idealism in the individ- 
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ual.” Mr. Hoover, in uttering these words, has 
gone straight to the root of one of our most serious 
problems. The humane impulse to ameliorate the 
conditions of the unfortunate has often defeated 
itself because humanitarians failed to appreciate 
that individual responsibility is the determining 
factor in social betterment. The level of no com- 
munity can be permanently raised unless the in- 
dividuals composing it contribute to the elevation 
by improvement in their lives. But if the individ- 
ual is to progress he must have ambition, and am- 
bition is a personal, individual thing. Yet, without 
some check upon him, he would easily become op- 
pressive if successful in his plans. Just where and 
when the check is to be applied is the problem which 
each generation must determine for itself. The 
fundamental principle is perfectly clear: urge the 
individual to help the public by helping himself, but 
let him understand that self-interest is good and 
useful only when it advances the public good. 


5. To rescue our Government from the domination 
of organized minorities working in the interest 
of special groups or classes. 


‘HERE can be no objection to the practice of 

organizing groups or blocs. Organization— 
the war showed how effective it may be—is here 
to stay. It has become the American instinct to 
organize whenever something is to be done or some 
interest served. 

But in politics, especially in our national politics, 
the bloc system has become too clever by half. De- 
signed to forward legislation in the interest of 
special classes, it has been holding up legislation 
all along the line. Not only the present Adminis- 
tration at Washington, but Mr. Wilson’s and Mr. 
Taft’s were greatly embarrassed by this situation. 

What is particularly detrimental in the bloc sys- 
tem as it is now developing is the opportunity 
which it gives to a small well-organized group of 
legislators to secure the balance of power as be- 
tween two large parties fairly evenly divided. It 
is thus made possible to combine and trade in such 
a way as to defeat the will of the majority of the 
people and secure special legislation to the injury 
of the people as a whole. 

The cure for this evil is manifestly within the 
power of the people. Blocs could not operate as 
they do if a strong public sentiment opposed their 
selfishness. What gives them their assurance is 
the knowledge that the majority sentiment of the 
country is not intelligently directed or even or- 
ganized, and that it is thus fairly susceptible to any 
emotional appeal. 

Blocs can be kept within bounds if the great vol- 
ume of liberal opinion in the country can be made 
articulate and can be brought more and more to 
bear upon national and local issues. Blocs will then 
have to reckon not only with their immediate con- 
stituents, but with public sentiment as well. 
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6. To assert the right and duty of the people’s rep- 
resentatives to vote according to their own 
judgment and conviction. 


O representative is going to fly in the face of 

the desire of his constituents just for the fun 

of the thing. If, in voting “according to his own 

judgment and conviction,” he votes contrary to 

what is, or seems to be, their desire, it can only be 

because that conviction is very deeply felt by him 
to be sound and important. 

It is not in the everyday routine, but in the 
great critical issues that spring up from time to 
time, that the question of standing out upon con- 
viction chiefly arises. And in such an issue the 
well-being of the commonwealth often turns on the 
intelligence, the strength, and the courage of a few 
men in resisting some temporary rush of popular 
feeling. If the desire proves to be permanent, it is 
easy enough to get new representatives to fulfil it: 
but an act of folly once made into law may have 
results quite beyond the reach of correction. 

And there is another thing, perhaps even more 
important. If we want men of ability and char- 
acter to represent us, we cannot ask them to be 
puppets. In certain broad issues a man is usually 
pledged before election; on issues that come up 
during his term he wants to act according to his 
judgment and conscience; if it is understood that 
he is not free to do so, a man of ability and char- 
acter will not seek and will not accept the office. 
At best, we get far too few legislators of large 
calibre; if we tell our representatives that they 
must jump whenever we pull the string, we shall 
have none at all. 


7. To urge an international policy based upon 
broad principles of codperation. 

T is of supreme importance that the question of 

international codperation should as far as possi- 
ble be taken out of party politics. We want no 
more hatred or adoration of anyone who proposes a 
programme of international codperation. The issue 
speaks for itself. American sentiment is opposed 
to utter isolation; about that there can be no doubt. 
How far it is willing to go is a question which must 
soon be decided. A campaign of education is the 
first desideratum. Americans clearly do not wish 
to be mixed up in European intrigue, but America, 
quite as certainly, wishes to do its duty by the rest 
of the world and to help discredit war as the means 
of settling disputes. The best way in which to co- 
operate is the goal toward which we all must strive. 

What could be better calculated to bring about 
a proper solution of the great problem of how far 
and in what manner America may wisely partici- 
pate in world affairs, helpfully and generously, but 
without embarrassing entanglement, than to bring 
to bear upon the question the common counsel and 
patriotic devotion of the men and women who join 
in subscribing to the principles of the Liberal 
League? 
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Our Own Windows 


By Alfred Holman 


Editor of the San Francisco Argonaut 


was making too much money out of his gum, and 

that he must sell twenty chews fora nickel, and got 
up an Interstate Gum Commission to see that he did sell 
twenty chews for a nickel, and also that he carried on 
warlike competition with Mr. B. and Mr. A in the mat- 
ter of supplying our stenographers with their favorite 
masticatory, and then instituted a different commission 
to tell him what he must pay his “help”; and if the 
effect of this regulation were to reduce the mastication 
to nearly nothing by stopping the production of gum, 
and to drive the stenographers to the consumption of 
jelly beans instead, no great damage would have been 
done to any one but Messrs. W., B., and A.—who, being 
men of energy and resource, as far as they have per- 
sonal being outside the wrappers of the gum, would 
probably get themselves into the jelly bean business and 
proceed to amass money at their former rate. The 
public would not be damaged at all because it really 
makes no difference, in a public sense, whether Tillie 
the Toiler chews gum or jelly beans or Star, or quits 
chewing altogether. Nor does it make much difference 
to the public whether Messrs. W., B., and A. make for- 
tunes or lose them, they being mere individuals, whos2 
social value does not greatly exceed that of their com- 
modity, and without whose services the public worried 
along for many years before any of them got into the 
gum game. But they are not engaged in the business 
of transportation; and this dark hypothesis is painted 
as a background against which to suggest how very 
different is the case of the railroads of the United 
States. 

And yet, to use an old Arkansas phrase, we have been 
chewing the ear of the railroads for over two genera- 
tions; for a large part of their existence since they 
began, about ninety years ago. We have laws to compel 
them to compete and others to permit them to combine; 
we get an important decision under one law after a con- 
tradictory one has been passed; we try to tell them what 
tariffs they may charge and what wages they must pay, 
each fixed by a different board; we dictate when they 
shall run and where they may stop; we threaten them 
with national ownership, or Soviet operation under the 
Plumb plan; we try to stop their making. profits, and 
insure them profits of 54% or 6 or some other definite 
per cent., as though there were something sacred and 
changeless about how much return capital can inno- 
cently make; and when a war comes we find them so 
reduced in effectiveness that we take them away alto- 
gether from their owners and eat up the soft parts and 
hand back the seeds and core. And it makes a differ- 
ence. It is not the case of chewing gum. It is playing 
Aunt Sally with a vital organ of the nation, vital in 
peace and in war. 

In this country, products must go long distances. 
Transportation service is subject to tall “peak” loads 
at certain seasons. We need rate-making that will give 
the farmer a chance, both ways; and outward bound 
he must meet the competition of the world on many of 
his products. But today we are confronted with car 
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and power shortages, congestion and embargoes, and 
no fresh capitalization to speak of can be undertaken 
because of our arbitrary restrictions on profits. There 
is nothing for experimental purposes, development 
trials; nothing for progress. The managers feel they 
are doing well if they can keep going. They need to be 
hundred-thousand-dollar men, the best brains in the 
country, and a bill was introduced in Congress at the 
last session to make the maximum salary of a railroad 
executive $15,000 a year. It is wonderful. The bureau- 
cracy in control has even had it made a misdemeanor 
for anybody to keep any other railroad accounts than 
the kind prescribed by the bureau; so that an execu- 
tive that might wish to know more about the operation 
of his road than the Interstate Commerce Commission 
prescribes, and that might keep some private notes on 
it containing other categories of information, could be 
fined five thousand dollars or put in jail for three years 
for doing it. That no one has been sent to jail under 
this particular law is nothing to the credit of the law, 
nor the spirit in which it was passed. It is the sort 
of thing that makes the gum business more attractive 
to men of talent, and tends to supply a growing country 
with more chewing gum and fewer box-cars. 

Rates artificially low mean less capital to go back into 
repairs and replacements, perhaps none at all for new 
trackage. Scanty capital always works out to high 
operating expense. An under-capitalized road can give 
little service, comparatively speaking, and must charge 
a great deal for that, in order to make the little it is 
permitted to make. It cannot develop the business of 
its locality, for it is struggling to keep alive. Whereas 
a well-capitalized road, even enjoying a monopoly in 
its field, and despite some abuses, will usually find it to 
its advantage to make the rates that will develop that 
field. What we know as the West was largely made 
by the railroads, in the days when they were still strong. 
and people were cursing them for it. 

Today it is difficult to market railroad stock. Bor- 
rowed money is needed for growth, but the power te 
borrow has been curtailed; has, in respect of some 
weaker roads, disappeared. Facilities have not kept 
pace with the necessities of the public; how could they? 
In five years freight traffic grew 35 per cent., freight 
cars less than 6, and locomotives about 4; though it 
must be said there was some gain in car capacity and 
locomotive power, or the freight could not have been 
hauled at all. All these circumstances and others too 
numerous and complex to state have hurt, not only the 
roads, but the public, and hurt both badly. I have no 
solution to offer, for that is the province of the tech- 
nicians, except the use of a little more common sense 
and a little less hate, and I hesitate to suggest even 
that for fear some detective may accuse me of sympathy 
for the demon capital, whom to mention and not to 
damn is to become suspect of secret sin. But it does 
seem as though it were time the American public grew 
weary of throwing things at the railroads. It might 
just as well go home and throw rocks at its own win- 
dows. 
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ture, morals, and dogma is 
. an active issue of today. 
This. is, however, not a novelty 
in human experience. It is prob- 
able that censorship came into ac- 
tivity with the first development 
of human expression. We can 
imagine the cave-dweller inspect- 
ing with critical eye the drawing 
that his neighbor had placed on 
the wall of his home, and point- 
ing out that the mastodon was 
out of drawing and that the color- 
ing was-too lurid. He might go further and contend 
that it was not good for the community to have a vain- 
glorious record, which was also bad art, placed where 
it could influence the imaginations of the children. 

There has always been an urgent desire on the part 
of some members of the community to restrict the ex- 
pression and to supervise and control the utterances of 
their fellows. When some subjective individual, or 
group of individuals, was able to secure to back up 
their views on a pending issue the authority of the 
Government, we have the beginning of censorship, poli- 
tical, religious, or social. An excellent example of the 
exercise of such censorship was given in the trial of 
Socrates, 400 B. C. The Athenian philosopher was 
condemned for the utterance of doctrines that, as the 
censors of the day claimed, were likely to prove “perni- 
cious for the morals of the citizens and dangerous for 
the welfare of the State.” 

The difficulty in the case of censorship by the Gov- 
ernment is the fact that the standards of policies change 
of necessity as one set of administrators is replaced by 
another. In 1555, for instance, Queen Mary of Eng- 
land prohibited, under serious penalty, the printing and 
circulation of books by Protestant writers; while in 
1559 Queen Elizabeth, with equal partiality, instituted 
a similar prohibition against the books coming from 
Catholics. The rulers were, however, troubled not so 
much on the ground of the religious heresy of such 
literature as because the books constituted, as claimed, 
a protest against the existing order and the Crown 
itself, and tended, therefore, to “subvert the peace of 
the realm.” Such a charge could fairly be made against 
at least one of the books complained of by Elizabeth, 
that which contains the edict of excommunication 
against her by Pope Pius V, with the recommendation 
that the Queen should be assassinated as a heretic. 

The first measures for the protection of property and 
literature were, as a matter of routine policy, connected 
with the censorship of the books protected. Shortly 
after the invention of printing in 1450 the printer-pub- 
lishers began the practice of securing from the rulers 
of their respective states “privileges” which gave to 
the publishers, in form at least, a control or monopoly 
of the work for a term of years, usually fifteen. It was 
a necessary condition of the granting of the privilege 
that the work so protected should, in its purpose and 
execution, have secured the approval of the State, and 
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this necessitated the institution of official examiners 
and brought about the development of censorship by 
the State. 

The first prohibition of literature carrying the 
authority of the Church was issued in 494 by Pope 
Gelasius I. From that date the Church may be said 
to have taken upon itself the guarding of the souls 
of the faithful against the pernicious influence of 
heretical literature. This policy was carried out later 
by the printing of a series of indexes, or lists of books 
the reading of which was prohibited. The authors 
and publishers who were responsible for the production 
and distribution of such books were brought under 
condemnation and sometimes under excommunication. 

The series of indexes compiled under the authority 
of the Church, and in part under the direct supervision 
of the Popes, comprised in all fifty-three. The first 
of the authoritative Church indexes was issued in Lon- 
don in 1526, with an index prepared by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The series closed with the really schol- 
arly index published in Rome in 1900 by Leo XIII. 

The Church censorship of heretical literature is now 
expressed in general principles, on the basis of which 
principles the bishops and confessors are instructed to 
guide the reading of the faithful. 

There is something almost pathetic in the long series 
of attempts made by popes, councils, bishops, and con- 
fessors to protect the souls of the faithful against the 
baneful influence of the ever-increasing tide of litera- 
ture that poured forth from the various publishing 
centres, and so much of which was calculated to lead 
men astray from the true doctrines and to bring them 
into risk of everlasting perdition. The action of the 
Church in attempting to repress and exterminate such 
literature was logical and reasonable. It was the only 
course that was possible for an organization to which, 
as its rulers believed, the Almighty had confided the 
care and the spiritual welfare of mankind. 

The rulers who have been placed in office under a 
Government representative of the people, such for in- 
stance as the Government of the United States or that 
of Great Britain, find themselves confronted with 
special perplexities in regard to this matter of the 
control of literature. Such terms as the “liberties of 
the citizen,” the right to “freedom of speech,” the claim 
of each man to hold his own theories as to government 
or the organization of society, or the methods of man- 
aging the relations of employers to employees, express 
the general understanding of the rights of a free man 
in a free state. On the other hand, patriotic citizens, 
whether or not they have official responsibilities, may 
well be troubled with the knowledge that printed mat- 
ter of doubtful or more than doubtful character 
is being circulated among comparatively ignorant read- 
ers and that a portion of such matter is likely to demor- 
alize these readers. The safety of the Republic rests 
upon the intelligence and moral character of the indi- 
vidual citizen and there is fair ground for the claim 
that all measures should be taken which seem likely to 
secure for such citizens trained minds capable of un- 
derstanding the issues of the day, sound judgment that 
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would guard them from arriving at hasty or revolu- 
tionary decisions, and that would keep them protected 
against any insidious influence which might lead them 
astray from its principles. : 

It is a proper expectation on the part of law-abiding 
citizens that the peace and welfare of the Republic and 
of the citizens within the Republic should not be ex- 
posed to the “winds of doctrine” of wild anarchistic 
theories. 

It is a fair contention that, as the Government has 
the responsibility for the protection of life and of 
property, a duty rests upon the officials to prevent the 
making of organized propaganda which may incite 
people to assail the property rights of their neighbors. 
A person whose utterances, whether oral, written, or 
printed, have served as an incitement to crime is, under 
the existing law, held as particeps criminis. In a case 
in which crime has not actually been accomplished but 
in which the accused has, through his utterances, done 
what he could to bring about misdeeds, such as man- 
slaughter, arson, assault, sabotage, etc., such person as 
an instigator to crime is held guilty of criminal action. 
If a man should push off a piece of coping from a roof 
into the street, he would be guilty of attempted man- 
slaughter even though no passerby had been struck by 
the stone. A person who provides the funds for the 
printing of incendiary utterances or who, having knowl- 
edge of their purpose and character, gives codperation 
in bringing such propaganda into circulation, is held 
to be particeps criminis, just as he who “utters” (that 
is to say circulates) forged money, is party to the fraud 
on the public. 

The State has the right and the duty to maintain its 
own existence and the officials are under obligation to 
their fellow citizens to neglect no measures that may 
be necessary to uphold the law, to maintain peace, 
order and justice, and to protect life and property. 

It is equally important under a representative gov- 
ernment to prevent the support of law and order from 
being used for political purposes, that is to say for 
party purposes. The rights of minorities must be 
respected; even cranks and fools have the right to claim 
a hearing; and there should be no restriction of the 
expression of opinions, even of the expression of foolish 
Opinions, simply on the ground of their unpopularity 
or because they do not fit in with the views of the party 
in power. We may recall that under a Dominican Pope 
the Congregation of the Index was constituted with a 
Dominican majority, and as a result the works by 
Franciscans were condemned as heresies. If the suc- 
ceeding Pope was a Franciscan the writings of the 
Dominicans suffered in like manner. 

In our American communities it is, of course, essen- 
tial that censorship should be neither Democratic nor 
Republican. We cannot permit the protectionists to 
suppress literature upholding freedom of trade, nor 
would it be in order to interfere with the circulation of 
books defending the mediaeval rubbish of the protec- 
tionists. 

Everyone but an extreme pacifist (and I use the term 
to describe one who would prefer to accept tyrannical 
domination rather than to lift a hand in defense of the 
liberties of his country) will admit that when a nation 
is at war there is requirement for a more strenuous 
standard of censorship than can properly be permitted 
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in time of peace. The life of a nation often .depends 
upon the readiness of the citizens to take up arms in 
its defense. Anyone, therefore, who refuses himself to 
render the service to which the State is entitled, who 
discourages others from volunteering, and who incites 
his fellow citizens to refuse to obey the summons of a 
conscription act, is acting as an enemy to his country 
as directly as if he were using a gun in the ranks of 
the invaders. 

No ideal of “free speech” should be permitted to 
stand in the way of prompt repression of utterances, 
whether spoken or printed, which incite men to refuse 
to do their share in the defense of the Republic. When 
the Republic is fighting to preserve not only its own 
independence but the liberties of all non-aggressive 
nations, the repression of disloyal teaching becomes a 
duty not only of the State but of civilization itself, like 
the suppression of smallpox or the plague. 

It may at once be admitted, however, that no plan has 
as yet been arrived at under which could be secured a 
censorship that should be absolutely free from partisan- 
ship and from the risk of personal animus, and that 
could, therefore, be trusted to exercise its authority 
without the risk of bringing about injustice, injustice 
more serious than the evil it was undertaking to remedy. 

We have in New York City a great benevolent society 
supported by the subscriptions of patriotic citizens, 
whose purpose has been to protect the community 
against immoral and pernicious literature. This society 
has undoubtedly rendered a real service. It would be 
a rash man who would decide that there was good 
ground for bringing its operations to a close or for 
taking away the authority that has been given to it; 
and yet we must realize that the managers, with their 
own natural limitations and their share of personal 
prejudices, have more than once committed serious in- 
justice against an individual or against society itself 
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ciple of censorship into disrepute. It has happened 
more than once that a book more or less unsatisfactory 
in character has, through the operations of this society, 
achieved a publicity and an influence that could not 
otherwise have been secured. 

I think we may safely take the ground that such a 
voluntary society, that is a society which was consti- 
tuted on individual action and whose authority did not 
have its source with the voters of the country, ought 
not to be given the final decision in such a matter as 
that of the censorship of literature. There should 
always be the privilege of appeal. 

The authority placed in the hands of the Postmaster 
General to prohibit the circulation through the mails 
of books which in his judgment are undesirable is, it 
seems to me, unwise and has more than once worked 
injustice. The Postmaster General should have no au- 
thority to issue a prohibition until the book in question 
had been condemned by a commission representing the 
authority of a Court. I am inclined on the whole to 
the conclusion that more mischief has been brought 
about through unwisely enforced censorship than 
through leaving in existence certain books the influence 
of which might possibly prove pernicious. The great 
majority of such books will fall out of demand and 
their purpose and character should not be emphasized 
by unwise attempts at repression. 
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Domestic Affairs 


Mr. Hughes on World Peace 
EAR and apprehension are the 
chief barriers to international ac- 
cord, and if only means can be found 
to dispel these, it would give a sound 
basis for the confidence which all de- 
sire. So, in substance, declared Sec- 
retary of State Hughes, in a speech 
on May 16 before the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work at Washington. 
The Secretary’s address was a pene- 
trating analysis of world conditions 
and the psychology that makes for 
war. He proclaimed social work by 
Americans in foreign lands as a great 
force for peace. In the words of the 
Secretary: 

I am glad to say that, so far as our 
relations to other peoples are concerned, 


there is every assurance of abiding peace. . 


The clouds which two years ago darkened 
the Far Eastern sky have been dissipated, 
and, to the disappointment of those who 
make bitterness the test of patriotism, we 
have been able to associate the great 
Powers of the Pacific in a friendly accord 
supported by mutual confidence, while at 
the same time we have carefully preserved 
the sound American tradition of freedom 
from alliance and the principle of equality 
of opportunity. 
How was this accomplished? Simply 
by achieving a disarmament of thought 
and by creating a better mutual under- 
standing. At the Washington Conference 
we managed to scrap distrust as well as 
the vessels of war, and to end an un- 
necessary and wasteful competition which 
spelled, not security, but suspicion. 
Today, notwithstanding the gravity of 
unsettled issues, we find throughout the 
world ample reason for encouragement in 
the earnest efforts to remove the economic 
evils following the great war, in the exhibi- 
tion of enhanced industrial capacity, in 
the swift repair of damaged areas, in the 
extraordinary extent of recovery despite 
all difficulties. So great has been the 
progress that it is not too much to say 
that the whole aspect of affairs would 
instantly change if only means could be 
found to dispel the fear and apprehension 
which is the barrier to accord and to give 
a sound basis for the confidence which all 


desire. 
* * * 

The more we reflect upon the essential 
conditions of peace, the more clearly it 
appears that they are not to be found in 
any artificial arrangements, important as 
these may be as facilities; that it is the 
disposition of peoples that counts. Any 
sort of contrivance will fail if peoples are 
not disposed to peace or are not able to 
find ground for belief in each other. It is 
idle to talk of proscribing war unless the 
peoples are intent on maintaining peace. 

You cannot maintain peace by force, for 
who will supply, who will control, who 
will direct the force? Great nations may, 
indeed, discipline a weak power, provided 
they are united in policy, and provided 
always that the weak power is not a 
necessary weight in some contrived balance 
of power. But when great nations do not 
agree among themselves, who shall guard 
the guardians? In that ease, all the ar- 


rangements which are made to depend upon 
their harmony of view are bound to fail. 

If those who are keenly desirous of 
enduring peace will descend to the con- 
templation of realities, it will be seen that 
there is only one way to the goal—a long 
and difficult way—that is, by the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of friendship and good- 
will among the peoples through which 
alone the sources of dangerous strife can 
be dried up. If you find anywhere in the 
world, as, for example, we happily find in 
the case of our relations to our neighbor 
to the North, a complete assurance of last- 
ing peace, it is not because of treaties or 
political arrangements of any sort; it is 
simply because the roots of amity strike 
deep in the thoughts and convictions of 


both peoples. 
Thus, in the long run, the hope of world 
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peace lies in those quiet humane efforts by 
which peoples come to understand and to 
trust each other until they reach the point 
that war between them becomes unthink- 
able; and with that sentiment any differ- 
ence can be composed by direct approaches 
and the processes of reason. 

* * * 

How are we, in a world in which the 
seeds of dissension have been so lavishly 
sown, to unify our people and to produce 
in world relations a distinctly American 
consciousness making possible an impartial, 
just, disinterested, and hence helpful, point 
of view? I find the best promise of this 
in the purely humanitarian endeavor of all 
our people for all peoples. Here we find 
common ground and welcome opportunity ; 
here we realize the benefit of ascertaining 
what has been done elsewhere, of broaden- 
ing our horizon, for we have much to learn ; 
here in the community of human interest 
we may gradually be able better to under- 
stand each other, to remove prejudice, to 
appreciate the difficulties of other peoples, 
and to develop to a larger degree a true 
American sentiment which will be proof 
against the efforts of propagandists to 
make us serve foreign political purposes, 


and thus enhance our capacity for whole- 
some codperation. 


Mr. Harding on States’ Rights 


An important expression with re- 
spect to individual States’ rights and 
prohibition came from President Hard- 
ing on May 16, in a letter to Dr. Wes- 
ley Wait, of Newburgh, N.Y. Dr. Wait 
had written urging immediate action 
by the Federal authorities in the event 
Governor Smith signed the Cuvillier 
bill repealing the prohibition enforce- 
ment law in New York State. Dr. 
Wait said the Government should sum- 
marily suspend the Governor and the 
pro-repeal members of the Legislature 
if the bill became law. 

He justified this stand by claiming a 
parallel between the situation that 
would develop and the situation exist- 
ing just before the Civit War, when 
the States differed with the Govern- 
ment on the slavery issue. 

The President’s answer reads in 
part: 

Pending the approval of the Cuvillier 
Bill by Governor Smith, this matter is 
hardly to be regarded as having reached the 
stage where any Federal authority is called 
upon for a determination of national 
policies. With much of what you say I 
am fully in accord. Mr. Lincoln said 
at the time when slavery was still a 
recognized, established, and accepted in- 
stitution throughout a considerable part of 
the Union that the nation could not exist 
half slave and half free. 

The nation has deliberately, after many 
years of consideration, adopted the present 
policy which is written into the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It is the law of the land, and 
of every State within the Union. So long 
as it remains the national policy there can 
be only one course for the National Govern- 
ment to pursue. That is to use every means 
to make effective the law passed in com- 
pliance with. this Constitutional mandate. 
To do this will be the unquestioning policy 
of the present Administration; and I may 
add that I am firmly convinced that it 
must be the policy of other Administrations 
that shall come hereafter. 

I venture that, if by reason of the refusal 
or failure of any State to discharge its 
proper duty in such connection, the Federal 
Government is at length compelled to enter 
upon the terrritory and jurisdiction of the 
State and to set up those police and judicial 
authorities which would be required, the 
most difficult and trying situations would 
inevitably arise. More or less conflict be- 
tween State and Federal authorities would 
seem unavoidable in such circumstances. 
The impression would be created that the 
Federal Government was assuming to in- 
terfere with the functions of the States, 
and the distressing results that would 
ensue readily suggest themselves. 


Ask Aid for Armenians 


Immediate action by the American 
Government to alleviate the suffering 
of minority: peoples in the Near East 
was urged in resolutions adopted May 
10 by a meeting at New York. The 
meeting, in charge of John R. Voris, 
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The Freer Art Gallery, Washington, D. C., recently opened to the public. The gift of the late Charles L. Freer, who presented 
to the Government his rare art collection valued at $6,000,000, together with $1,000,000 for the erection of the building 


Associate General Secretary of the 
Near East Relief, was attended by 
leaders in the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Y. M. C. A., and other 
organizations. The resolutions voiced 
impatience that more progress has not 
been made toward the appointment of 
the International Commission proposed 
by Secretary Hughes. They stated that 
suffering and death continue while the 
matter of relief pends, and they recom- 
mended steps by this Government to 
give financial aid to the Armenians. The 
situation, it was declared, has gone be- 
yond the scope of private giving. 


Ohio Mourns a Brilliant Journalist 


James W. Faulkner, for thirty years 
Columbus correspondent and editorial 
writer on the Cincinnati Enquirer, died 
May 12, at New York. Mr. Faulkner 
was probably one of the best known 
political writers in Ohio and the Mid- 
dle West. Highly gifted and of un- 
impeachable integrity, he used his tal- 
ents to further clean politics. Mr. 
Faulkner made his power felt in all 
political circles, irrespective of party. 
He attended all national conventions 
since the ’90s and impressed both his 
fellow journalists and the public by 
his keen foresight and his excellent 
judgment. Ohio accorded him early 
recognition and his repute grew with 
the years; he leaves a record which is 
an enviable supplement to the journal- 
istic traditions of that State. 


The Navigation Congress 


A party of prominent Americans 
has been appointed by Secretary of 
State Hughes, as official delegation 
from this country, to the thirteenth 
International Congress of Navigation 
which opens at London in July. 

The conference is expected to deal 
with both inland and ocean navigation, 
and the questions discussed will be al- 
most exclusively of an engineering 
nature. Secretary Hughes acted fol- 
lowing the Government’s acceptance of 


an invitation from Great Britain to 
attend the meeting. 

The American delegates are: Colo- 
nel J. C. Sanford, United States Army, 
retired; Captain Frank T. Chambers, 
United States Navy, now on duty 
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with the War Department; Colonel 
J. C. Oakes, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army; Major O. N. Sol- 
bert, Military Attaché at the Embassy 
in London; Captain Charles L. Hussey, 
Naval Attaché at the Embassy in Lon- 
don; Rear Admiral William E. Rey- 
nolds, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard; John C. Hoyt, hydraulic engi- 
neer, Geological Survey; Colonel E. 
Lester Jones, Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, with Captain R. 
L. Faris, Assistant Director of that 
bureau, as his alternate; George R. 
Putnam, Commissioner of Lighthouses, 





with John S. Conway, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, as alternate; Walter Tower, 
Commercial Attaché at the Embassy 
at London; Captain W. F. Purdy, 
operating manager of the Shipping 
Board at London, and Huntington T. 
Morse, European manager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


Great Britain 
The Retirement of Mr. Bonar Law 


Mr. Andrew Bonar Law, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, resigned his 
portfolio on May 20. The Premier’s 
retirement was induced by ill health, 
from which he has been suffering inter- 
mittently for a number of years. King 
George received the communication at 
the Royal Pavilion, at Aldershot, where 
he has been staying. The resignation 
was accepted with expressions of deep- 
est regret. 

Not altogether unexpected, Bonar 
Law’s decision did, in a measure, take 
the British public by surprise. That 
he was in bad health was known; and 
ever since his departure on a recuper- 
ative trip to the Continent, recently, 
there had been speculation as to how 
long he would continue to retain the 
reins of Government. His decision, 
however, was evidently made on his 
physician’s advice within twenty-four 
hours of his return to London on May 
19, and he acted immediately. 

The first reaction of the press was 
a virtual unanimity of affectionate 
tribute; Bonar Law, more perhaps, 
than any of his contemporaries in 
England, possesses the personality 
which disarms. Both during his seven 
months’ incumbency and through the 
years preceding his acceptance of the 
Premiership as Lloyd George’s suc- 
cessor, he enjoyed, without any sur- 
render of political faith, a popularity 
that was non-partisan. 

Among the five who have been men- 
tioned in the discussion as to his pos- 
sible successor, Marquis Curzon is con- 
sidered the strongest candidate. Lord 
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‘A unique force of mounted police. The camel corps of Cairo which patrols the outlying districts and covers many miles of desert 


Curzon, now Foreign Secretary, was 
formerly Viceroy of India; his eleva- 
tion to the Premiership would bring 
that office back into the folds of aris- 
tocracy; far removed, as he is by en- 
vironment and sympathies, from the 
Labor group, an increase of hostility 
on the part of the latter would be cer- 
tain and the difficulties of the Conser- 
vative Government augmented. 
Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is regarded as the next eli- 
gible. Mr. Baldwin will be remembered 
by Americans for his recent official 
visit here as British Debt Commis- 
sioner. Eight years younger than Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Baldwin came rapidly to 
the front during Bonar Law’s brief 
term, and his recent budget achieve- 
ment with its promise of a reduction of 
taxes has given him real popularity. 
The Earl of Derby, now Secretary of 
War; Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and 
even venerable Earl Balfour, have been 
mentioned as other possibilities from 
whom the King might make his choice. 


A Rebuke to Germany 


Great Britain’s reply to Germany’s 
latest reparations offer was made pub- 
lic May 18. As had been expected, Lord 
Curzon, on behalf of his Government, 
rejected the proposal flatly, indeed, but 
with moderation. The note character- 
ized the terms as “inadequate,” pro- 
tested “great disappointment” that 
Germany should not have taken her 
own position more sincerely, and then 
invited Herr Cuno to make a new offer. 

Among the outstanding paragraphs 
of the note are the following: 


The German Government offer in total 
payment of their acknowledged debt a sum 
which, falling far below the moderate 
amount forming the basis of the British 
scheme submitted to the Paris conference 
in January last, must have been known 
in advance to be altogether unacceptable 
to the Allied Governments. 

Furthermore, payment of even this in- 
adequate sum is made dependent on a series 
of international loans, the success of which 
in the conditions predicated must be large- 
ly speculative, so much so that the scheme 
proposed by the German Government 
actually contains provisions dealing with 
the contingency of the loans not material- 
izing. 


Moreover, the arrangements proposed 


under this head involve financial conditions 
less burdensome to Germany than if the 
loans were to be successful; so no real 
incentive thereby is held out for her to 
attempt to raise them. 

Second—The failure of the German 
reply to indicate with greater precision 
the nature of the guarantees they are dis- 
posed to offer is more particularly to be 
regretted. The allied Governments, instead 
of receiving concrete and _ substantial 
proposals in this respect, are confronted 
with vague assurances and references to 
future negotiations which, in a business 
transaction of this kind, are lacking in 
practical value. 

Lord Curzon then adds that “in her 
own interest Germany will see the ad- 
vantage of displaying a greater readi- 
ness to grapple with the realities of 
the case and discard all irrelevant 
or controversial issues.” The last 
paragraphs of the note are an adroit 
strengthening of the Allied relations, 
which had cooled, so far as France is 
concerned, after the precipitant French 
rejection of Germany’s offer. Britain, 
he says, will take part “by the side of 
its allies”:in any further discussion. 

The note evoked general approval 
in France, where there was a warm 
response to the Allies’ reference; the 
French, however, regretted that Lord 
Curzon had not touched upon the Ruhr 
occupation. 


O’Brien Faces a New Trial 


The Free State Government has re- 
lieved the British Home Secretary of 
considerable embarrassment by con- 
senting to the re-surrender of Art 
O’Brien, president of the Irish Self- 
Determination League of England. 
O’Brien, it will be recalled, was ar- 
rested in England with numerous oth- 
ers on a conspiracy charge and de- 
ported to Ireland. -The case caused a 
furore in England, not so much be- 
cause of sympathy for O’Brien, as be- 
cause of the constitutionality issue. It 
was claimed that the Home Secretary, 
in so acting, had deprived O’Brien of 
his legal rights as a Briton and jeop- 
ardized the fundamentals of the Brit- 
ish Constitution. The outcome of the 
protest was the granting of a writ of 
habeas corpus by the High Court of 
Appeals, ordering O’Brien’s appear- 


ance before the court in London. Sec- 
retary Bridgeman appealed the writ, 
but the House of Lords sustained the 
High Court ruling. 

The Free State’s happy compliance 
relieved the Secretary from his pre- 
dicament at least temporarily, and 
the Irish agitator was taken back to 
London in time for arraignment. 
O’Brien is not yet out of the toils, how- 
ever; released May 16 by the High 
Court, he was then re-arrested on a 
treason charge. The Home Secretary 
now plans to have all the deportees 
tried in England under English law, 
which move the extremist Labor group 
in the House of Commons will do all 
possible to obstruct. Similar threats 
have been voiced by the Laborites with 
regard to the indemnity bill for Secre- 
tary Bridgeman; this bill aims to re- 
lieve the Secretary of the responsi- 
bility placed on him by the House of 
Lord’s decision. It is expected to pass, 
despite the opposition. 


The Chinese Bandits 


UCH negotiation and little accom- 
plishment is the record to date 
in the Chinese situation, relative to the 
liberation of the foreign captives now 
held by Shantung bandits. Hope for 
an early settlement was revived with 
the news that Governor Tien Chung-yu 
of Shantung Province had offered to 
admit the entire brigand force to the 
army. This was one of the major de- 
mands presented by the outlaws. The 
Governor’s position, however, is weak- 
ened by dissension among his troops, 
who are in arrears of pay, and who, it 
is further reported, have had their 
morale undermined by Communistic 
propaganda which is being sent out 
through the bandits’ agents. Mean- 
while, the communications from Dr. 
Jacob Gould Schurman, American Min- 
ister, grow sharper in tone; and un- 
official discussion continues with refer- 
ence to the possibility of a punitive ex- 
pedition. The American victims of the 
outrage are in intermittent contact 
with the outside world; they receive 
food and other supplies frequently, and 
such statements of their plight as have 
leaked out reveal a fortitude scarcely 
less than heroic. 
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A new light may be thrown on the 
belligerent attitude of the bandits, in 
dispatches on May 19 from Tsao 
Chuang to the Chicago Tribune. These 
state that the brigands have announced 
a quasi-political programme of a dis- 
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that the latter place it before the Com- 
mission when that body reconvenes. 
Great apprehension was felt among the 
Lausanne diplomats that Greece may 
resort to arms. It is pointed out that 
the military situation in the Hellenic 
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An airplane view of the Sonta oil-fields at El Dorado, Arkansas, which produce 
millions of dollars each day 


tinctly Bolshevist tinge; and the fol- 
lowing manifesto, credited to the out- 
laws’ chief, is cited: 

Our superiors look on us as grass and 
treat us as slaves. Therefore we have 
gathered in the woods, to fight against 
them. We are upholding righteousness and 
we have marched our army lengthwise and 
crosswise over Shantung without fear. We 
have a large number, well equipped, both 
brave and wise. 

Our objects are to protect the people, 
bring about equality, and slay all immoral 
officials and wicked gentry. We aim to 
reform the Government which is detri- 
mental to the people and establish a stable 
Government. 


More Friction at Lausanne 


LL is far from well at the Lausanne 
Conference. The latest near-rup- 
ture is that between Greece and Tur- 
key. Demanding five billion gold francs 
from the Angora nation as reparations 
for losses sustained by Greeks who 
were bereft of homes and fortunes in 
Asia Minor, M. Venizelos strove in 
vain to persuade Turkey’s representa- 
tives to this claim. Ismet Pasha, for 
Turkey, countered with a reparations 
bill against Greece for four and a half 
billion gold francs. M. Venizelos in- 
sisted that his country’s demands were 
justified, but offered to balance them 
against the account presented by Tur- 
key. This Ismet declined to consider. 
According to Associated Press dis- 
patches of May 17, the situation is 
serious and a Turco-Grecian break may 
eventuate. M. Venizelos has referred 
the issue to General Pelle, President of 
the Financial Commission of the Con- 
ference at Lausanne, with a request 


nation has been improving steadily, of 
late. Greece is now in a position con- 
siderably more advantageous than Tur- 
key as regards a possible conflict, due 
to her continued upbuilding of the 
army and other national defenses. 


The Conference in Mexico 


NTI-AMERICAN conspiracies and 
two bomb attacks upon American 
buildings were the unhappy prelimi- 
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Barton Payne, the American Commis- 
sioners, were warmly welcomed by the 
Administration when they arrived at 
the Mexican capital, on May 11. A 
few days later, Mr. Warren received 
an anonymous letter, threatening him 
with death within forty-eight hours 
unless he left the country. On May 
18, an infernal machine exploded on 
the doorstep of the Consulate, causing 
some damage to windows and furni- 
ture. This incident also brought about 
the disclosure of a bomb outrage, hith- 
erto kept secret for diplomatic reasons, 
which wrecked a garden at the Ameri- 
can Embassy on May 4. 

Opinions differ as to the authors of 
these attacks. Expert detectives of 
the Mexican Government found clews 
which convinced them that the cam- 
paign of violence was instigated by 
Bolshevists. President Obregon, how- 
ever, lays the blame on the conserva- 
tives, his political enemies. This feel- 
ing is shared by most of those favor- 
able to American recognition, who say 
that the President’s foes fear a 
strengthening of his position should he 
succeed in establishing official relations 
with the United States. It is charged 
that the conservatives have resorted to 
sabotage, in hope of frustrating the 
aims of the conference. On May 17, the 
police surprised several men climbing 
the Washington monument. The men, 
who were put to flight, had planned to 
throw the statue from its pedestal, it 
is believed. 

By order of President Obregon, every 
precaution has been taken to protect 
Americans and American headquar- 
ters in Mexico City. These measures 
include the stationing of a heavy force 
of police about the Escandon Palace, 
where the American Commissioners are 
staying; the prohibition of traffic in the 
vicinity of the Palace; and the estab- 
lishment of other battalions of police at 
all American buildings, or wherever 
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The Marquis of Pescarra making a successful flight in his famous helicopter at 
Issy les Moulineaux, France 


naries to the opening, in Mexico City, 
of the conferences which President 
Obregon hopes will result in recogni- 
tion of his country by the United 
States. Charles B. Warren and John 


Americans may gather in official meet- 
ing. 

These unpropitious incidents have 
not, however, been permitted to retard 
the progress of the Conference, several 














THE LIBERA 


An invitation to all citizens who wish our 
to its high calling— builder of free institu 


RGANIZATION is necessary in order to rally public 
sentiment and render it effective in dealing with vital 
issues. This is especially true of the majority senti- 

ment to which this appeal is addressed and which by its nature 

lacks the aggressiveness of noisy minorities. 





No patriotic, public-spirited man or woman can afford to 
remain passive while ruinous tendencies, masking as benev- 
olence and progress, threaten to undermine the very founda- 
tions of our system of government. 


The Liberal League, under wise direction, can easily 
become a potent force in our public life. All true liberals, 
regardless of their political affiliations, can rally wholeheart- 
edly to its standard. 


The founders of the League, appreciating that the public 
is weary of circulars and pamphlets, have decided, for the 
present, to use a regular journal, THE INDEPENDENT, as the 
League’s official mouthpiece, charged with the duty of pub- 
lishing its announcements and supplying members with the 
news of its activities. 


Thus, the Executive Secretary of the League, working 
in close touch with the League’s Council—a body of citizens 
chosen from all sections of the country—will edit a special 
department in THE INDEPENDENT devoted exclusively to the 
League’s activities. It is believed that the information and 
discussion thus set forth will serve to arouse genuine public 
interest and give to the movement real vitality. 


In this department special attention will be given to nail- 
ing insidious misstatements of fact and to exposing fallacies 
which now so generally go unchallenged. 


The department of THe INDEPENDENT devoted to the 
League will offer an opportunity to members to present their 
views on important questions. Every facility will be provided 
for the helpful interchange of ideas and for communication 
with the League’s Council. In this way, as well as by public 
gatherings and direct appeal, it will be possible for the great 
body of liberal sentiment in the country to bring its influence 
to bear effectively on public issues. In order to effect econ- 
omy of effort, the co-operation will be sought of existent socie- 
ties which are in harmony with the League’s principles. 
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The true foundation of republican government is the 
equal right of every citizen in his person and property and in 


their management. Thomas Jefferso 
rson. 


eee 


Let not him who is houseless pull down the house of 
another, but let him work diligently and build one for himself, 
thus by example assuring that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built. . 

Abraham Lincoln. 


eRe 


The lesson should be constantly enforced that, though 
the people should support the government, the government 


should not support the people. Grover-Clecelena 


eRe 


Something can be done by good laws; more can be done 
by honest administration of the laws; but most of all can be 
done by frowning resolutely upon the preachers of vague dis- 
content, and by upholding the true doctrine of self-reliance, 


self-help, and self-mastery. Theodore Roosevelt 


eee 


It will be a sorry day when group domination is reflected 


in our laws. 
In our law Warren G. Harding. 


eRe 


Regulation to prevent domination and unfair practices, 
yet preserving rightful initiative, is in keeping with our social 
foundations. Nationalization of industry or business is their 


negation. 
5 Herbert Hoover. 





LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP 


The annual fee for regular membership is $3.00; 
for sustaining membership $10.00. The fee for life 
membership is $100.00. To each member THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be sent free. 
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meetings of which have already been 
held. A high spirit of hopefulness ob- 
tains; this has been enhanced by the 
friendly auspices under which the Con- 
ference opened, and the manifest de- 
sire on the part of the President to 
win the confidence of the representa- 
tives of his country’s northern neigh- 
bor. 

The problems with which they have 
to deal are grave and serious and will 
not be solved by gracious words, but 
the reception accorded the American 
delegates indicates that the solution is 
being attempted under favorable cir- 
cumstances. 


Excavation of Carthage 


O*’ the representations of Lucien 

Saint, the French Resident-Gen- 
eral in Tunis, the Académie des Beaux 
Arts in Paris has adopted a resolution 
requesting the French Government to 
“take the necessary protective meas- 
ures so that the fine remains of the 
Arab and Roman civilization in Tunisia 
shall not fall further into ruin.” 

The French Minister of Fine Arts 
has promised to take the necessary 
steps. In this roundabout way M. Saint 
hopes to secure sufficient funds to pro- 


ceed with the excavation of ancient’ 


Carthage, assuring protection not only 
for this site but for other known sites 
of ancient civilization in Tunisia. Al- 
though the excavations, which will be 
begun on an elaborate scale as soon as 
M. Saint has funds available and is 
joined by the French savants who have 
promised their codperation, may not 
confirm the founding of the city by the 
Phoenician Dido and her entertainment 
of A=neas, they are expected, neverthe- 
less, to reveal rich relics of the city de- 
stroyed by Publius Cornelius Scipio 
fmilianus in B. C. 146, and of the Ro- 
man city of Junonia reared on its site 
iby Caius Gracchus. 


Several Things 


ADAME MASARYK, wife of the 
President of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic and formerly Miss Charlotte 
Garrigue, of Brooklyn, N. Y., died of 
apoplexy on May 12, at Prague, the 
republic’s capital. ‘ Dr. Masaryk met 
his bride in the ’70s, when Miss Garri- 
gue was studying music abroad... He 
followed up the acquaintance with a 
trip here, where they were married 
in 1878. Through all the turmoil that 
pursued this statesman while he was 
planning the foundation of the Czech 
Republic, Mme. Masaryk was his great 
confidant and supporter. Beloved of 
Czechoslovakians, her passing. has oc- 
casioned widespread and _ profound 
mourning. The home life of Dr. and 
Mme. Masaryk was beautiful in its 
felicity; when the war disrupted the 
family, exiled the father and sent a 
daughter to prison, the marital bonds 
only strengthened and _ mellowed. 
‘Czechoslovakia has a new American 
kinship now, in the legend of this re- 
markable woman to whom her adopted 
land owes—who may say how much?— 
-of its new-found freedom. 
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The United States bill of war claims 
against Germany, which reaches the 
total of $1,479,064,313.92, has been pre- 
sented to the Mixed Claims Commission 
for settlement. The accounting com- 
prises 12,416 claims, of which the 
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Diet voted a nation-wide appeal to help 
her. 
* x * 
A resolution banning the teaching 
of Darwinism, atheism, and agnostic- 
ism in the schools of Florida was 





Josephine Lake and Garden Wall, Glacier National Park 


largest is that rendered by the Ameri- 
can Government itself. This bill ag- 
gregates $366,113,000. 

Thoughtful Americans will be inter- 
ested in noting that the claimants in- 
clude George Sylvester Viereck and 
Charles Edward Russell. Mr. Viereck 
was very friendly to the Fatherland 
during the war—so much so that his 
partisanship embroiled him diplomatic- 
ally at times; now, however, he pre- 
sents a bill against that nation for 
$13,000 for property losses. Mr. Rus- 
sell, Socialist and Pacifist, asks $1,344 
for “submarine warfare.” The other 
items range from huge sums, asked by 
corporations which suffered extensive 
property damage to one-dollar items of 
individuals. 

* * * 


“If I had to start life over again,” 
Marshal Foch told Prince Poniatow- 
ski, in Paris recently, “I would go to 
Los Angeles. A magnificent country! 
It is the Riviera—but greater.” 

The “magnificent country” refer- 
ence, obviously for general application 
to these United States, is pleasing. The 
impression that Americans made upon 
M. Foch during his visit is manifestly 
as favorable as that which he made 
upon Americans. 

* * * 


As result of the low exchange rate 
more than 700,000 Englishmen of aver- 
age means are expected to enjoy elab- 
orate Continental vacations this year. 
So complete has been the money boule- 
versement, that it is possible to spend 
the jolly fortnight in the countries 
across the Channel at a cost of from 
five to twenty-five pounds. : 

* * * 


Frau Cosima Wagner, widow of the 
composer, is living in distress at Bay- 
reuth, according to a statement made 
May 14 in the Prussian Diet, and the 


adopted May 14 by the Legislature of 
that State. 


Charles de Freycinet, thrice Premier 
of France, and one of the most distin- 
guished Frenchmen of his time, died in 
Paris on May 14. M. de Freycinet was 
ninety-five years old. To the younger 
generation in France his is little more 
than a name; to the old guard, how- 
ever, it represents a great statesman 
and personality of the Third Republic. 
M. de Freycinet, it is true, continued 
in public life as late as 1920, but he 
was most powerful a quarter century 
previous. When age began to tell on 
him he made several efforts to retire, 
only to be called back into affairs by 
public demand. 

* * * 


A world-wide call to labor to avenge 
the death of M. Vorovsky, Soviet en- 
voy who was shot at Lausanne, was 
issued on May 16 by the Moscow gov- 
ernment. The Vorovsky killing has 
caused some excitement among Ger- 
man sailors and it is reported that red 
flags with black ribbons were hoisted 
on several German vessels at Odessa. 

* * * 


T. P. O’Connor, known throughout 
Great Britain as “Tay Pay,” has been 
a member of the House of Commons 
continuously since 1880, and on May 15 
all party leaders, irrespective of polit- 
ical faith, met to do him honor at a 
luncheon in London. It was his sev- 
enty-fifth birthday. 


* * * 


Lord Robert Cecil, who has recently 
been lecturing here on behalf of the 
League of Nations, was inadvertently 
referred to in a recent issue of The 
Independent as a nephew of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. Lord Robert is a son of 
that statesman. 
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The Tribute of a City 


By Annette Thackwell Johnson 


perience. For one hour it had a boy mayor. 
But what is there unique in that? Did not New 
York have a boy mayor, and many another city besides, 
to mark that beautiful thing—the opening of the 
National Child Welfare Week? 

Yes. They did. But we had Donald Schiek. ‘ 

Donald Schiek is eighteen years old; a high arene 
student in Grove City, Pennsylvania. Nothing very re- 
markable in that, is there? There are hundreds of 
thousands of high school boys in America. 

Ah—but listen— 

Grove City is the home of Pennsylvania’s George Ju- 
nior Republic— and Donald Schiek is its president 
‘ the president of the Republic to which he was 
sent by the Juvenile Court of Pittsburgh at the age of 
fifteen—a prisoner. 

About a year and a half ago young Martin Tabert 
left his farm home in North Dakota and set out to see 
the world, just as your son might, O happy Small Town 
Mother—or mine! 

For years he had done a man’s work about the farm, 
while one brother went to Canada and another fought 
for Uncle Sam in France. For years that 
growing child had done his bit. 

But he wanted to see the world, did Martin Tabert, 
and he did not want to ruin his family doing it. So 
he started out how proud you would be of 
Tom, Mrs. Small Town Mother, if he started out that 
way; how proud I should be of Jim! He was going to 
pay out of the family funds only when he could not 
work; and he meant to work here and there all over 
the United States until he had seen the country for 
which he had “done his bit.” 

The whole world knows now how he saw it. And not 
only our country knows; Russia has heard of it, so has 
Turkey. And so has the country Martin Tabert’s 
brother fought while Martin was “doing his bit.” 

The whole world knows that Martin Tabert was ar- 
rested for beating his way on a train in Florida, fined 
twenty-five dollars, or in lieu of payment, sentenced to 
ninety days in jail. 

The world knows that Martin Tabert, not having 
twenty-five dollars, went to jail, to a convict camp; and 
that the sheriff who sent him there received not even 
thirty pieces of silver, but only twenty for his foul 
deed; and that, to keep that twenty, he returned the 
seventy-five dollars Martin’s brother immediately sent 
him, marked “Returned to writer unclaimed—party 
gone.” 

Party gone? Gone to what, Sheriff Jones? 

Gone to his death—Small Town Mother—just as your 
Tom yet may do—or my Jim—if we do not rouse every 
mother in America to see that the peonage system is 
made impossible in the land in which we vote. 

Ever since I read of Martin Tabert’s death his suf- 
ferings have been my own. I have shivered with him 
in anguish as he shook with ague in those malarious 
wilds. I have groaned aloud at the thought of the lash 
which tore the flesh from his bones when his poor fever- 


; [perien the city of Pittsburgh had a unique ex- 


ish hands failed to throw the mud he was spading as 
high as it was ordered to go. I wake up in 
the night with my hands over my ears at the thought 
of his agonized screams I see him with his 
face in the dust writhing in mortal anguish as the lash 
falls and falls, and falls again—calling. for his mother— 
praying to God—Who he thought had forsaken 
him. f 
Is Florida the only place where such things are tak- 
ing place? Southern men are not the only ones who 
fatten on the sufferings of the young. Some of the men 
live in your State, Mrs. Small Town Mother — one of 
them is said to live in my own city—and to give balls 
with the money wrung from convict labor. 
“Convicts !”—God save the mark!—Toms, and Jims, of 
twenty years and younger. , 

Listen! One day a father in Flint, Michigan, gets 
a letter scrawled by his fifteen year old son—his fifteen 
year old son, mark you—who is a convict in the Putnam 
Lumber Company’s camp in Florida. At once he motors 
down from Michigan to Florida. And when he 
finds his “convict” son, the child is on his hands and 
knees trying to lap his food like a dog—so beaten is 
he that he can not stand nor sit nor lie, only crawl with 
painful anguish like an animal. 

Is this what our prisons, our reformatories are doing, 
Mrs. Small Town Mother? Taking your Tom and my 
Jim, when they can get hold of them, and lashing them 
into dulled, suffering animals? 

When I think of it I get upon my knees and cry to 
God for strength—for strength to let all the mothers 
in the world hear Martin Tabert’s dying sobs as I hear 
them; and to make such deaths as his impossible. 

Punishment? Oh, what is punishment? What should 
it be for? To teach, to cure. 

We used to lash our maniacs. We still lash our con- 
victs. 

But there is a better way. I have seen it in opera- 
tion. I have seen boys and girls—‘“criminals,” (Yes, 
the criminal result of your complacent negligence, Mrs. 
Small Town Mother, and mine, who have permitted the 
slums to grow and fester) put in a home, making their 
own rules, struggling with their own faults, having 
their own courts, lawyers, and judges. I have visited 
this place, Mrs. Small Town Mother, and seen its won- 
derful. workings — not only once, but time and time 
again. And I have prayed that if my Jim started out 
to see the world, and was driven through poverty to 
hopping freights, and was arrested, that he might be 
sent as a “convict” to the George Junior Republic in 
Grove City. 

A fifteen-year-old boy went from Michigan to Florida, 
and when his father found him he could only break his 
heart weeping. 

Fifteen-year-old Donald Schiek was sent a “convict” 
to the George Junior Republic. 

Today, he was mayor of our city. 

Oh, mother of boys the world over—shall we not force 
the State to save our delinquent sons and make them 
into men—citizens! 
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Essentials of Small Home Building 


By H. Vandervoort Walsh 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University; Author of “The Construction of the Small House’* 


HE biggest mistake made by most 
home builders is to prepare or 
have prepared plans for a house which 
from the very beginning is higher in 
cost than they can afford. Such plans, 
when the estimates come in, must be 
stripped of all but the essentials to 
bring down the cost. 

Is it not better to decide a few vital 
questions in the beginning, and then, 
knowing the limitations of one’s purse, 
build small and complete, and not large 
and incomplete? 

The first thing to decide, if this rea- 
sonable method is to be followed, is to 
determine the type of construction of 
which the house should be built. Will 
it be a wooden frame house (the cheap- 
est), a wood and masonry house (more 
costly), or a semi-fire-resisting house 
(the most expensive)? If one has a 
limited sum of money with which to 
build, but must have a reasonable num- 
ber of rooms, the wooden house will 
serve best, since for the same sum 
more house can be had than of the 
other types. But if one desires less 
upkeep cost, and is satisfied with a 
smaller and sturdier house, the second 
type should be chosen. Rarely is the 
semi-fire-resisting type selected, even 
though its cost of upkeep and its in- 
surance rates are lowest, for its initial 
cost runs so high that for a limited in- 
vestment the house must be very tiny. 

Now, what is meant by the wooden 
framed house is one which has exterior 
walls and interior partitions construct- 
ed of 2 by 4 inch studs, and floor joists 
of 2 by 10 inch timbers, with the ex- 
terior stud walls covered with clap- 
boards, shingles, stucco, or brick ve- 
neer, and the roof framed with 2 by 6 
inch or larger rafters, and covered with 
asphalt, asbestos, slate, shingle, or tile. 

Houses of this type may be of first 
class construction, in which the best 
material and workmanship are used, 
such as one having a brick veneer or 
high grade stucco exterior, and a slate 
or tile roof, and all interior trim, floors, 
plastering, and méchanical equipment 
of the best. The initial cost will be 
high, but the upkeep will be low. 

Most houses of the wooden frame 
type are of second class or poor con- 
struction, and give false ideas to the 
uninitiated as to the cost of building. 
One may see a certain sized house cost- 
ing $10,000, and try to reproduce it 
with first class construction only to 
discover that it will cost $12,000 or 
$13,000. But be sure that the poorly 
constructed house will run up untold 
costs in the future, for as the wood 
dries out the doors and windows get 
out of plumb, cracks open in the floors, 
cold in winter slips in through the 
windows and floors, roofs leak, floors 
settle, paint comes off, fixtures break, 
and so on. 





*The Construction of the Small House. By 
H. Vandervoort Walsh. New York: Scribner. 


Good and bad construction is also 
possible with the masonry and wood 
structure. This second type is repre- 
sented by houses which have interior 
floors, partitions, and roofs built of the 
same kind of wood framing used in the 
interior of the wooden house; but the 
exterior walls are built of either stone, 
brick, concrete, or hollow tile. Their 
additional cost over the first type is 
only that required for the exterior 
walls. They have no advantage of be- 
ing more fire-resisting against fires 
that start within than the wood house, 
but they stand more chance against a 
neighboring fire. Their maintenance is 
cheaper and fuel bills in winter lower. 

The semi-fire-resisting type is a 
house having interior floors, partitions, 
and exterior walls built of fire-proof 
materials, such as concrete, hollow tile, 
gypsum blocks, etc. Flooring, windows, 
door trim, and the like are made of 
wood. 

After having decided upon which of 
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the above types of construction the 
house is to be, the next decision to 
make is whether the house shall be 
high, medium, or low. The house of 
two stories and an attic is economical 
to build, has pleasant rooms on the sec- 
ond floor, and a light, airy cellar, if 
this is raised above the ground. How- 
ever, no amount of clever architectural 
design can make such a house as home- 
like and cozy as the low house. 

The medium high house, a story and 
a half, is the most economical of all 
types to build, for the bedrooms are 
placed within the attic space, the walls 
are low, and all available waste space 
is utilized. This house can be made 
more attractive architecturally than 
the high house, but the rooms on the 
second floor will not be well ventilated, 
nor have straight walls, and the cellar, 
if placed below grade, will not be so 
light. 

The low house, one story, bungalow 
type, is the most costly of all to build, 
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but the easiest to take care of. Archi- 
tecturally it lends itself to fine treat- 
ment, and can be made very homelike. 

After the foregoing has been de- 
cided, there follows another question. 
Shall the plan of the house be concen- 
trated or rambling? The square plan 
is the cheapest shape for a house, but 
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the ugliest. The rectangular plan is a 
good average form and may be sym- 
metrical or not in elevation. The house 
having a plan, L-shape, E-shape, U- 
shape, T-shape or the like, is the most 
expensive to build, but is apt to be the 
most attractive when treated with 
architectural skill. 
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Once having decided upon the type 
of construction, and whether this type 
shall be of first or second grade 
work, and whether the house shall be 
high or low, and whether the plan is 
to be compact or rambling, the next 
step is to visit new houses in the local- 
ity where one intends to build. Any 
house or houses which correspond in 
character to the conditions decided 
upon above should be measured for 
their volume, and their cost per cubic 
foot determined. The volume of any 
house is determined by taking the 
ground area and multiplying it by the 
average height. This volume divided 
into the total cost of the house will give 
the cost per cubic foot. 

By taking the cost per cubic foot 
which is found for the conditions men- 
tioned above and dividing it into the 
amount of money which one has to 
spend, the size of the house which can 
be planned is approximately ascer- 
tained. The number of rooms and 
other conditions must.be so limited that 
the volume of the house does not ex- 
ceed the volume allowed by the above 
calculations. Plans that are worked 
out on this basis will not shatter one’s 
hopes when the estimates come in. 

But another decision must be made. 
Should an architect be employed to pre- 
pare the plans or not? There is but 
one answer to this. Yes, for no money 
is saved by not employing one, since if 
one is not employed the sum of his fee 
will be paid out in future troubles and 
to the contractor. 
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New Books and Old 


66 MAN FROM MAINE” (Scrib- 

ner, $3.00), by Edward W. Bok, 
is an account of the life (to date) of 
Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, owner of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the Satur- 
day Evening Post. The work has two 
excuses for failure as a biography — 
one, that Mr. Curtis is still alive; the 
other, that Mr. Bok is his son-in-law. 
In my opinion, both excuses are 
needed. I won’t say that we know noth- 
ing about Mr. Curtis when we have fin- 
ished, but we don’t—at least I don’t 
—know much. He was a poor boy and 
he is a rich man: open the book at any 
page you like and the chances are you 
will find, in one form or another, a 
statement of this big central fact. 
Incidentally, he has been industrious, 
thrifty, honest, and a good, kind fel- 
low. So far as we know him we like 
him, but we don’t get to know him 
very weil. We see him through a glass 
—a rose-colored glass. 

To Mr. Bok, Cyrus H. K. Curtis is 
the apotheosis of the American Busi- 
ness Man. Everything he is and does 
is O. K. The boy Cyrus starts selling 
papers at the age of twelve. He isn’t 
driven to it by want—he has good 
parents and a good home, but he feels, 
apparently, that he can’t start his ca- 
reer too early. For four years he holds 
a job which requires him “to get up 
each morning, summer and winter, at 
a quarter before four o’clock, serve his 
routes, sell his own papers, get back 
to his breakfast at seven o’clock and 
go to school at nine.” Without giving 
up his newsboy work, he launches, at 
thirteen, a boys’ paper. He buys his 
own printing-press: 

T cannot write of this little boy’s venture 
with the purchase of his first press for two 
dollars and a half without turning the 
book of this same boy’s life a few pages 
ahead and considering his last purchase of 
a press for his newspaper plant: a single 
press measuring one hundred and thirty- 
five feet long and costing over three hun- 
dred thousand dollars; and the combined 
printing plants now owned by this boy 
total a value of over eight ‘millions of 
dollars! 

Three years later the great Portland 
fire wipes out both the boy’s plant and 
the family’s home—and Cyrus, with 
only one year of high school behind 
him, spends the next three years sell- 
ing dry goods behind a counter at a 
salary of eight dollars a week. 

This sequence of events struck me 
as an excellent parable for a stick-to- 
your-desk drive. A boy like that could 
easily have finished high school at six- 
teen if he had given his mind to it, 
and his investment of time and energy 
would then have been as safe as his 
own skin. No such thought, however, 
occurs to Mr. Bok. Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis’s yacht is “one of the largest and 
perhaps the finest equipped of all 
pleasure-boats in the United States”’— 
therefore every step he took was in 
the right direction. Overwork in child- 
hood is commendable because Mr. 
Curtis overworked in childhood (“that’s 


why I never grew,” he is quoted as 
saying in retrospect; “I never had 
enough sleep”). Restraint from over- 
work in later life is commendable be- 
cause Mr. Curtis in later life learned 
to restrain himself from overwork. 
Work just as much,earn just as much, 
spend just as much, as Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis; do just as much for yourself 
and just as much for your country— 
and your son-in-law will rise up and 
call you blessed. 

And don’t forget to be simple: 

In this life, a young man will find behind 
one of the greatest successes of its kind 
ever made, one of the simplest of men. 
That is always true: the more signal the 
success the simpler the man. A man must 
be simple of life, and remain simple, to be 
a success. So often is it said of some 
successful man, “He is so simple.” Natur- 
ally! If he were not so, success would 
not be his. 

“The more signal the success, the 
simpler the man”; if the converse is 
also true, Mr. Bok must be one of the 
most signally successful of men. His 
logic is as simple as this: 

Instead of business being a daily grind 
or a deadly routine, it is really a romance 
of the most thrilling order; an adventure 
filled with the most fascinating incidents. 
Take this life of Mr. Curtis, and just 
consider two or three high points. Here 
is a little boy selling the newspapers made 
by other men, and within a brief span of 
time you see tens of thousands of boys 
selling the publications made by Mr. Curtis. 
In other words, you see an amazing meta- 
morphosis of the buyer of a few papers be- 
coming the seller of millions. Is _ this 
prosaic? Is this a dry fact? What is 
this if it is not adventure of the most 
adventuresome order? 

As who should say: Why complain 
that the rooms of New York houses 
are small and mean? Look at the Con- 
course in the Grand Central Terminal! 

I can conceive of only one possible 
reason for refusing to be captivated 
by “Dublin Days” (Boni and Live- 
right, $1.25), by L. A. G. Strong, and 
that is a dread of liking what every 
one else is sure to like. The book is a 
slim one, but compact of charm and 
gaiety; those who love poetry will love 
it—and some who think they don’t 
might “learn different” if they would 
give it a try. Mr. Strong is an Irish- 
man, and there is something in the 
delicacy of his touch, as well as in the 
twists of native expression, that re- 
minds one of the poetry of James 
Stephens. But the resemblance is 
superficial; Stephens is delightful, but 
he could never delight the multitude, 
and I think Mr. Strong will. Stéphens 
has a vein of mysticism which is ab- 
sent here; he permits himself vague- 
nesses and even obscurities. And his 
humor is rather sardonic than glad. 
Mr. Strong writes often of things that 
are ugly, but he has a way of-making 
them glory in their ugliness. Even his 
“Madwoman of Punnet’s Town” has a 
weird gaiety of her own: 

A swell within her billowed skirts 

Like a great ship with sails unfurled, 
The madwoman goes gallantly 

Upon the ridges of her world. 


With eagle nose and wisps of gray 
She strides upon the westward hills, 
Swings her umbrella joyously 
And waves it to the waving mills; 


Talking and chuckling as she goes 
Indifferent both to sun and rain, 
With all that merry company 
The singing children of her brain. 


More characteristic, however, is “The 
Old Man at the Crossing”— 


I sweep the street and lift me hat 
As persons come and persons go, 
Me lady and me gentleman: 
I lift me hat—but you don’t know! 


I’ve money by against I’m dead: 

A hearse and mourners there will be; 
And every sort of walking man 

Will stop and lift his hat to me! 


An interesting and successful experi- 
ment is Laurence Housman’s “De- 
thronements: imaginary portraits of 
political characters, done in dialogue” 
(Macmillan, $1.25). The figures in- 
terpreted are Parnell, Joseph Cham- 
berlain, and Woodrow Wilson. There 
is no action, no attempt at dramatic 
effect. Each hero has already met 
defeat, and speaks in contemplation of 
his life’s aim and his life’s apparent 
failure. Parnell has Katherine O’Shea 
for interlocutor; Chamberlain has a 
“distinguished visitor” who appears to 
be Balfour; Mr. Wilson is drawn out 
by an occasional word from Mr. Tu- 
multy. Of the justice of the portraits 
it would be rash to speak in a word; 
but no one, whether altogether con- 
vinced or not, can miss the seriousness 
and the care for truth with which the 
work is executed. The novel form 
seems well suited to Mr. Housman’s 
mood and purpose; it enables him to 
express his judgments with lucidity but 
without didacticism. 

In the old days when ghosts were 
ghosts and no literate person believed 
in their existence, it wa. possible to 
write a thrilling tale of the super- 
natural in free and untrammelled 
mood. There was no more danger of 
anyone’s supposing that one took one’s 
spooks in earnest than there was of 
Stevenson’s being suspected of sober 
faith in that delightful figment, the 
“Bottle Imp.” Since the dawn of “psy- 
chic research,” however, ghosts are not 
ghosts but “spirits,” and Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and 
their like have turned the mad world 


‘of delicious horrors into something no 


more romantic than a séance. The re- 
sult is that when a writer—even a 
Masefield—dabbles in the occult, the 
question will out—is he scoffing, or is 
he playing, or is he serious? I suspect 
that Mr. Masefield, in “Melloney Holt- 
spur” (Macmillan, $1.50) is serious— 
and for that reason I cannot take him 
seriously. The play would be good 
enough melodrama if only it didn’t at- 
tempt to be anything more. But neither 
melodrama nor news from nowhere is 
what we expect of Mr. Masefield. 


MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 
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Landmarks in French Literature 


Lytton Strachey Presents a Useful and Entertainng Survey of the Great French Writers 


LOTHES makyth the man—and 

they have something to do with 
making the book as well. “Landmarks 
in French Literature” (Henry Holt, 
$2.00) was first published in 1912 as 
volume 31 in the Home University Lib- 
rary series. It had the companion- 
ship of many excellent volumes, but the 
uniformity of the long row of small 
pale yellow books with their university- 
extension-course look had a deadening 
effect upon almost every one of them. 
At any rate the series never had in 
this country the success it deserved, 
and Mr. Strachey’s reputation as a 
writer of power and originality was 
not made until the appearance some 
three years ago of his “Eminent Vic- 
torians.’ The “Landmarks” now 
emerges, however, from the obscurity 
of number thirty-one, and appears in 
a long, slim, beautifully printed volume 
which comports both with the solid 
worth and with the ease and attractive- 
ness of the text. It can be expected 
to win at last the appreciation it de- 
serves. 

The book is just such a survey of 
French literature as the educated or 
to-be-educated foreigner wants. It 
seems equally well designed for those 
who have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, those who have a slight knowl- 
edge of it, and those who have no 
knowledge of it at all. The dullest 
chapter (whichever that may be) 
would shine like a gem if set within 
a literary history of the usual type. 
But we have insisted on a page of space 
for quotations, and we don’t propose 
to waste another line of it. Here are 
a few of Mr. Strachey’s judgments: 


The French Academy 

“All through its history the Academy 
has been timid and out of date. The 
result has been that some of the very 
greatest of French writers—including 
Moliére, Diderot, and Flaubert—have 
remained outside it; while all the most 
fruitful developments in French liter- 
ary theory have come about only after 
a bitter and desperate resistance on its 
part. On the whole, perhaps the most 
important function performed by the 
Academy has been a more indirect one. 
The mere existence of a body of writers 
officially recognized by the authorities 
of the State has undoubtedly given a 
peculiar prestige to the profession of 
letters in France. It has emphasized 
that tendency to take the art of writ- 
ing seriously—to regard it as a fit 
object fer the most conscientious 
craftsmanship and deliberate care— 
which is so characteristic of French 
writers. The amateur is very rare in 
French literature—as rare as he is 
common in our own. How many of 
the greatest English writers would 
have denied that they were men of let- 
ters!—Scott, Byron, Gray, Sir Thomas 
Browne, perhaps even Shakespeare 
himself. When Congreve begged Vol- 
taire not to talk of literature, but to 
regard him merely as an English 


gentleman, the French writer, who, in 
all his multifarious activities, never 
forgot for a moment that he was first 
and foremost a follower of the profes- 
sion of letters, was overcome with 
astonishment and disgust. The differ- 
ence is typical of the attitude of the 
two nations towards literature: the 
English, throwing off their glorious 
masterpieces by the way, as if they 
were trifles; and the French bending 
all the resources of a trained and pa- 
tient energy to the construction and 
the perfection of marvellous works of 
art.” 


Corneille 

“Nothing shows more strikingly the 
strength of the literary opinion of that 
age than the fact that it was able to 
impose itself even upon the mighty 
and towering spirit of Corneille. By 
nature, there can be little doubt that 
Corneille was a romantic. His fiery 
energy, his swelling rhetoric, his love 
of the extraordinary and the sublime, 
bring him into closer kinship with Mar- 
lowe than with any other writer of his 
own nation until the time of Victor 
Hugo. But Corneille could not do what 
Marlowe did. He could not infuse into 
the free form of popular drama the 
passion and splendor of his own genius, 
and thus create a type of tragedy 
that was at once exuberant and beauti- 
ful. And he could not do this because 
the literary theories of the whole of 
the cultivated society of France would 
have been opposed to him, because he 
himself was so impregnated with those 
very theories that he failed to realize 
nga the true bent of his genius 
Wes 

“His great tirades carry forward 
the reader, or the listener (for indeed 
the verse of Corneille loses half its 
value when it is unheard), on a full- 
flowing tide of language, where the 
waves of the verse, following one an- 
other in a swift succession of ever- 
rising power, crash down at last with 
aroar. It is a strange kind of poetry: 
not that of imaginative vision, of plas- 
tic beauty, of subtle feeling; but that 
of intellectual excitement and spiritual 
strength. It is the poetry of Malherbe 
multiplied a thousand-fold in vigor and 
in genius, and expressed in the form 
most appropriate to it—the dramatic 
Alexandrine verse. The stuff out of 
which it is woven, made up, not of the 
images of sense, but of the processes of 
thought, is, in fact, simply argument. 
One can understand how verse created 
from such material might be vigorous 
and impressive; it is difficult to imag- 
ine how it could also be passionate— 
until one has read Corneille. Then 
one realizes afresh the compelling 
power of genius. His tragic person- 
ages, standing forth without mystery, 
without “atmosphere,” without local 
color, but simply in the clear white 
light of reason, rivet our attention, and 
seem at last to seize upon our very 
souls. Their sentences, balanced, 


weighty, and voluble, reveal the terrors 
of destiny, the furies of love, the exas- 
perations of pride, with an intensity of 
intellectual precision that burns and 
blazes. The deeper these strange be- 
ings sink into their anguish, the more 
remorseless their arguments become. 
They prove their horror in dreadful 
syllogisms; every inference plunges 
them farther into the abyss; and their 
intelligence flames upward to its high- 
est point, when they are finally en- 
gulfed.” 


Pascal 

“No reader who wishes to realize 
once for all the great qualities of 
French prose could do better than turn 
straight to the Lettres Provinciales. 
Here he will find the lightness and the 
strength, the exquisite polish and the 
delicious wit, the lambent irony and 
the ordered movement, which no other 
language spoken by man has ever quite 
been able to produce. The Letters 
are a work of controversy; their actual 
subject-matter—the ethical system of 
the Jesuits of the time—is remote from 
modern interests; yet such is the brilli- 
ance of Pascal’s art that every page 
of them is fascinating today. The viva- 
city of the opening letters is aston- 
ishing; the tone is the gay, easy tone 
of a man of the world; the attack is 
delivered in a rushing onslaught of 
raillery. Gradually, as the book pro- 
ceeds, there are signs of a growing 
seriousness; we have a sense of graver 
issues, and round the small question of 
the Jesuits’ morality we discern 
ranged all the vast forces of good and 
evil. At last the veil of wit and 
laughter is entirely removed, and 
Pascal bursts forth into the full fury 
of invective. The vials of wrath are 
opened; a terrific denunciation rolls 
out in a thundering cataract; and at 
the close. of the book there is hardly 
a note in the whole gamut of language, 
from the airiest badinage to the dark- 
est objurgation, which has not been 
touched.” 


La Fontaine 

“His animals—whatever injudicious 
enthusiasts may have said—are not 
real animals; we are no wiser as to the 
true nature of cats and mice, foxes and 
lions, after we have read the Fables 
than before. Nor, on the other hand, 
are they the mere pegs for human 
attributes which they were in the hands 
of Asop. La Fontaine’s creatures par- 
take both of the nature of real animals 
and of human beings, and it is pre- 
cisely in this dual character of theirs 
that their fascination lies. In their 
outward appearance they are deli- 
ciously true to life. But the 
moment one goes below the surface one 
finds the frailties, the follies, the vir- 
tues, and the vices of humanity. 
And yet it is not quite that. The crea- 
tures of La Fontaine’s fantasy are not 
simply animals with the minds of hu- 
man beings: they are something more 
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complicated and amusing; they are 
animals with the minds which human 
beings would certainly have, if one 
could suppose them transformed into 
animals. When the young and foolish 
rat sees a cat for the first time and 
observes to his mother— 


‘Je le crois fort sympathisant 
Avec messieurs les rats: car il a des 
oreilles 
En figure aus nétres pareilles’; 
this excellent reason is obviously not 
a rat’s reason; nor is it a human be- 
ing’s reason; the fun lies in its being 
just the reason which, no doubt, a silly 
young creature of the human species 
would give in the circumstances if, 
somehow or other, he were metamor- 

phosed into a rat.” 


Rousseau 

“The strange feeling of revolt that 
surged up within him when he con- 
templated the drawing-rooms of Paris, 
with their brilliance and their philoso- 
phy, their intellect and their culture, 
arose from a profounder cause than a 
false historical theory, or a defective 
logical system, or a mean personal jeal- 
ousy and morbid pride. All these ele- 
ments, no doubt, entered into his feel- 
ing—for Rousseau was a very far from 
perfect human being; but the ultimate 
source was beyond and below them— 
in his instinctive, overmastering percep- 
tion of the importance and the dignity 
of the individual soul. It was in this 
perception that Rousseau’s great orig- 
inality lay. His revolt was a spiritual 
revolt. In the Middle Ages the im- 
mense significance of the human spirit 
had been realized, but it had been jin- 
extricably involved in a mass of theo- 
logical superstition. The eighteenth 
century, on the other hand, had 
achieved the great conception of a 
secular system of society; but, in doing 
so, it had left out of account the spirit- 
ual nature of man, who was regarded 
simply as a rational animal in an or- 
ganized social group. Rousseau was 
the first to unite the two views, to re- 
vive the medieval theory of the soul 
without its theological trappings, and 
to believe—half unconsciously, per- 
haps, and yet with a profound convic- 
tion—that the individual, now, on this 
earth, and in himself, was the most im- 
portant thing in the world.” 


Plain People, and People 
of Fancy 


THE QUARE WoMEN. A Story of the Ken- 
tucky Mountains. By Lucy Furman. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Tue Last OF THE VIKINGS. By Johan 
Bojer. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Jessie Muir. Illustrated by Sigurd 
Skou. New York: The Century Co. 

THE BURNING SPEAR. Being the Experi- 
ences of Mr. John Lavender in Time 
of War. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE CapTaiIn’s Dott. By D. H. Law- 
rence. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 


ISS MURFREE (Charles Egbert 
Craddock) published her first 
story of Southern mountaineer life 
nearly forty years ago. Since then 
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many attempts have been made by 
other hands to catch in print the ro- 
mantic and picturesque aspects of that 
life. Miss Murfree’s field was the Ten- 
nessee mountains; the Kentucky region 


_ has been faithfully cultivated by John 


Fox, Jr. His favorite setting is close 
to the remote yet densely peopled coun- 
try in which Miss Furman’s scene lies. 
Many readers will remember her ear- 
lier book, “Mothering on Perilous.” 
“Perilous” stood for Troublesome, the 
real name of the creek on which the 
town of Hindman stands. The present 
narrative is a story frankly based on 
the beginnings of the Hindman School. 
It is remarkable that this school should 
have among its teachers of longest 
standing two writers who: have been 
able to catch and sum up the spirit and 
savor of the mountain race as no other 
“fotch-ons” have been able to do. A 
unique and now passing phase of 
American life has now been interpreted 
and preserved for us in the prose of 
Lucy Furman and the verses of Ann 
Cobb. 

In a prefatory note, Miss Furman 
says that “the atmosphere of this story, 
its background, and even many of the 
incidents, arise from the author’s con- 
nection with the Hindman Settlement 
School, in Knott County, Kentucky.” 
The action begins with the coming to 
Troublesome of the “quare women,” 
the young women from the “level coun- 
try,” blue-grass Kentuckians who have 
brought their tents and their mission- 
ary zeal for a summer in the moun- 
tains. A local patriarch, Uncle 
Ephraim Kent, has bidden them. He 
laments the isolation and ignorance 
of his people, and sees that their sal- 
vation must come from without. Not 
their spiritual salvation, for the moun- 
taineers are a religious people and 
would fiercely resent any missionary 
approach in that sense. They are of 
the finest American stock, and have 
their own ideals and visions—are “a 
seeing people,” as Uncle Ephraim says. 
But they have been too long cut off 
from the main stream. The pioneer 
energy of the first settlers finds no 
proper outlet in later . generations: 
“Well,” says Uncle Ephraim, “atter 
they settled themselves in this rugged, 
penned-in land, then what happened to 
’em? Well, right there was the trouble 
—nothing never happened. Here they 
was, shut in for uppards of a hundred 
year, multiplying fast, spreading up 
from the main creeks to the branches 
and hollows, but never bettering their 
condition.” Hence their restlessness, 
then addiction to “corn licker,” their 
family feuds or “wars.” 

To these people come, one summer, 
the five or six young women from the 
blue grass. By mountain standards, 
since they range from twenty-three to 
twenty-eight, they are almost old 
women; and their single estate is an 
object of wonder and commiseration to 
the mountain women, who often marry 
at twelve and fourteen. Good-looking 
females above that age are looked on 
with scorn or suspicion. However, 
these “quare women” are quickly ac- 
cepted for their evident goodwill, and 
for what they are able to teach their 
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mountain hosts both in work and in 
play. At the end of their summer they 
are urged and pledged to return in 
order to make a permanent centre of 
advancement for the community. This 
sounds dull in the abstract. The charm 
of the book (which has appeared seri- 
ally in The Atlantic Monthly) lies in 
the imaginative realism with which the 
author has presented the strength and 
quaintness of these fellow-countrymen 
of ours, and in the readability of the 
story as a story. 


Another book which has had Ameri- 
can serial publication is “The Last of 
the Vikings,” by Johan Bojer. From 
what the author says this would seem 
to be, of all his novels, most directly 
drawn from experience. It is, he says, 
“a monument to his comrades of the 
Lofoten fishing life.’ It is a monu- 
ment also to a whole race of deep-sea 
fishermen of the ancient school, voy- 
aging far in high-prowed boats directly 
descended from the galleys of the 
Vikings, staking their gear and their 
lives on a desperate yearly adventure. 
They were the last of the Vikings; for 
within a generation, within the life of 
Bojer himself, the men of Lofoten are 
dead, their boats broken up, their ways 
half-forgotten. “The modern motor 
fisherman is an industrial workman on 
the sea, who smokes cigarettes and is a 
member of a trades-union.” Upon such 
records as this the future must depend 
for its memory of an unlettered and 
heroic race. 

Bojer has expressed his surprise at 
the interest shown in this narrative. 
But its merits are those which have 
given all his work its appeal to a large 
English-reading audience. He is as 
direct and objective as any naturalist 
going or gone. But we not only feel 
that he sees what exists, we feel that 
what exists is “somehow good.” In 
short, he has the basic optimism, the 
saving faith in human worth, that 
alone makes life worth living—to the 
northern races, at least. Here, as with 
Miss Furman’s Kentucky mountaineers, 
we feel the-solid virtues, the courage, 
the generosity, which belong io this 
primitive or belated people, and which 
more than atone for their physical 
squalor and brutal manners. In Bojer, 
this homage to unwashed humanity is 
not homage to a class, or to toil for its 
own sake. His young Lars early sets 
his heart on escape from this life of 
endless and unwearied struggle with 
nature. To remain in it would be for 
him stupidity rather than heroism. 
Nevertheless, looking back upon it 
from his vantage-point of comfortable 
middle age, he realizes its elements of 
beauty; and notably preserves them in 
this narrative. 


Galsworthy’s war satire, “The Burn- 
ing Spear,” is somewhat belatedly pub- 
lished in this country, since it was 
written, and appeared in England, dur- 
ing the latter days of the war. It then 
appeared without the writer’s name 
“for reasons more concerned with 
others than myself.” As a satire upon 
the certain prevalent methods of Brit- 
ish war-propaganda, it was coolly re- 
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ceived. Its cleverness was recognized, 
and there was-a good deal of wonder- 
ing as to its authorship. Mr. Gals- 
worthy was fairly safe, for the book is 
not much like him, or like his usual 
mood and manner. He now acknowl- 


‘edges it, in a Foreword which frankly 


points and enforces the moral of the 
piece. ‘The Burning Spear’ is a pic- 
aresque farce in which the writer con- 
sciously sees his modern pair, Mr. Lav- 
ender and his man Joe Petty, as 
analogous of Don Quixote and his 
Sancho: “Who shall deny,” he asks, 
“that the equivalent of those medieval 
romances which fired and overcame the 
brains of poor Don Quixote, are sup- 
plied to us moderns by our Press and 
our Public Men, under the stimulus. 
that is, of mass emotions and national 
crises such as we in England passed 
through from 1914 to 1919?” 

Mr. Lavender, in short, is intoxicated 
and half-demented with the words and 
phrases of patriotism in wartime. He 
takes in earnest all the flaming gener- 
alities which pour from the makers of 
public sentiment, and, his mind awhirl 
with them, sets forth to spread through 
England the gospel of hating the Hun 
and speeding up production, annihilat- 
ing the foes of civilization, and saving 
the world by starving our neighbor and 
planting our own lawn with potatoes. 
Happily, Mr. Lavender has a heart as 
golden as Quixote’s, and his voice is 
that of a kind hound baying the moon. 
. . « Small marvel that wartime Eng- 
land found him hard to accept with 
relish. In owning his responsibility 
for the skit, Galsworthy says: “I would 
not have my readers suppose that the 
author of these pages thinks his own 
withers unwrung by them. He, like 
every other writer and speaker during 
the war, fell into excesses of thought 
and of expression.” Nor does he wish 
to have his book taken as the utterance 
of a pacifist: “The war had its desper- 
ate verities, and please let no one think 
that this writer ever budged an inch 
from his conviction that his country 
had to fight, and to a finish. But the 
fighting that was done with words 
often seemed to drag our cause down, 
and to blur rather than to sharpen its 
reality.” . . . Whatever its burden, 
the tale of Mr. Lavender afield is a 
work—or play—of humor—fruitful 
and hearty—comparable in quality 
with our own wartime satire, the “Pro- 
fessor Latimer’s Progress” of Simeon 
Strunsky. 

Heartiness is not a word we should 
habitually connect with Galsworthy. It 
is the last word we should apply to 
D. H. Lawrence. He would not, of 
course, care to have it applied to him. 
He is greatly preoccupied with certain 
aspects and manifestations of the hu- 
man creature, but he has little respect 
and less affection for that creature. A 
generation ago, he might have made a 
third to Oscar Wilde and George 
Moore. But Freud-consciousness has 
robbed even sex, his sole profound in- 
terest, of glamour for him. The volup- 
tuous joys of aestheticism or hedonism 
are not for the psycho-analyst. Now 
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The Pacific Northwest 


where every kind of out-door sport may be enjoyed, where 
there awaits you scenery of unrivalled beauty. 

Visit Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Portland, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria and the other fascinating cities of our Northwest country. 
See Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks and lovely Lake 
Chelan. Come to the famous beaches of the Pacific Coast, 


and on the way stop off at 


Glacier National Park 














that it has become an act of science to 
cultivate a dirty mind, why should 


where splendid modern hotels and 
homelike rustic camps assure you 
comfort even amidst the wilds. 


There you can ride horseback or 
hike over the wilderness trails of 
America’s scenic masterpiece, or 
fish in the lakes and streams among 
its towering peaks. Plan now to 


PHILA., PA., 409 














come to this great holiday land of 
forest and stream, seacoast and 
mountain. You can do all this in 
Alaska too— 

Write nearest office for informa- 
tion about low vacation fares, wide 
choice of routes, through steel train 
service and free descriptive booklets, 


Finance Bldg. CHICAGO, 226 West Adams Street 


ST. LOUIS, 203 Boatmen’s Bk. Bld. DETROIT, 619 Free Press Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 516 RailwayEx. Bld. CINCINNATI, 609 Traction Bldg. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 1009 Hearst Bld. MILWAUKEE, 810 Majestic Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 516 Longacre Bld. PORTLAND, 201 Morgan Bldg. 
BOSTON, 294 Washington St. SEATTLE, 201 King St. Station 
BUFFALO, 683 Ellicott Square PITTSBURGH, 708 Empire Bldg. 
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“*under- 
with furring 
strips over the Quilt, in which the outside 
finish is laid. Roof also insulated. Leon E. 
Stanhope, Architect, Chicago. 


House near Chicago, showing its 
clothing’? of Cabot’s Quilt, 


Underwear for Houses 


Underclothing makes people warm be- 
cause it prevents the heat of their 
bodies from escaping. You can make 
your houses warm in the same way. 


Cabot’s Insulating Quilt 


prevents the house heat from escaping. It 
insulates the whole house and saves the heat 
from the heater—that costly heat. It keeps 
the house warm on the smallest amount of 
coal; saves one-quarter to one-half the coal 
bill. Makes the house comfortable for all 
time. Preserves health and saves doctor’s 
bills. Also keeps the house cooler in summer. 
Quilt is not a mere felt or paper, but a 
scientific insulator that makes the house like 
a thermos bottle. 


Sample of Quilt with full details, and 
references to dozens of users, sent 
FREE on application. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Mfg. Chemists Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave. - - - #£=New York 
24 W. Kinzie St. - - - Chicago 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains Conservo Wood 
Preservative, Stucco and Brick Stains 





























The Construction 
of the Small House 


By H. VANDERVooRT WALSH 
Instructor of Construction in the 
School of Architecture, 
Columbia University. 


A book of practical instruction for 
anyone who intends to build or alter 
It deals with meth- 


an old house. 
ods of construction, pointing out the 
right and wrong, and discusses such 
essentials as heating, lighting, plumb- 
ing, painting, roofing, trim, doors 


and windows, etc. It is a book for 
architects, and, above all, for the 
layman who needs to know how to 
avoid mistakes and costly rebuilding. 


With many illustrations. $5.00 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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youth or art be permitted to cling to 
the rosy illusions of an unscientific 
past? There is a sort of aggressive- 
ness in Lawrence’s work, as in so much 
of this consciously “modern” fiction of 
ours. Before the foreign-born unmo- 
rality of the “new novel” becomes 
really naturalized in England and 
America, it must at least put off its 
self-conscious and belligerent air. 


The third of the “novelettes” in- 
cluded in “The Captain’s Doll” is, to 
my mind, as unreal as it is ingenious 
and perverse. It shows how insignifi- 
cant, in the face of the sex-instinct, are 
any of those old fetishes of the hypo- 
critical past—loyalty, and honor, and 
love. The two other tales are rela- 
tively wholesome (ridiculous word!) 
and unforced interpretations of the 
limited world of the author’s vision. 
“The Captain’s Doll” and “The Fox” 
are both after-war stories. The Cap- 
tain is an English officer of the occu- 
pation, and the tale concerns his rela- 
tions with a beautiful countess, reduced 
to self-support by the war, and with 
his rich and devoted English wife. 
Rather tamely, for a contriver of Law- 
rence’s ingenuity, the wife is removed 
by death; and the romance of the 


surviving lovers is, after a good deal 


of, as it seems, unnecessary delay, 
brought to a conventionally happy end- 
ing by marriage. “The Fox” is the 
story of two Englishwomen of the mid- 
dle class who have learned to work 
during the war-years, and thereafter, 
in man-impoverished England, attempt 
to make their own living on a small 
farm. Both are nearing thirty; one is 
spinsterish by nature, but the other is 
an unsatisfied dreamer. To them comes 
a young man, back from the war, 
grandson of the former owner of the 
farm. He is very young, he is not a 
gentleman, but he has about him that 
crude male force which Lawrence loves 
to celebrate. However, he is a really 
decent and likable youth, and there is 
real romance—that is, disinterested 
love—in the feeling that grows up be- 
tween him and the marriageable farm- 
woman. He does commit a sort of 
murder before we are done with him; 
but we are so grateful to him for being 
decent in the affairs of love that we 
are ready with the full mercy of the 
court, and our best wishes, if not high- 
est hopes, for his future with the woman 
of whom his haif-crime has at last pos- 
sessed him! H. W. BoyNTon 


A Layman’s View of Pres- 
ent Economic Problems 


‘*¥T worn’t so much wot ’e said, but the 
narsty way ’e said it,” was not 


written of the political economists; but - 


with a change in the adjective it might 
well enough be applied to most of them. 
For the economists show the weakness 
of all specialists in being imperfectly 
able to tell a clear and simple story of 
what they know to the folks who also 
want to know, and who, for the public 
good, ought to know. Usually it is 
the outsider, freed by his fortunate 
ignorance of detail, who is best able to 
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strike out a clear picture of economic 
facts; and to display the basic facts 
and the problems they represent in 
such fashion that the intelligent lay- 
men can understand just what the 
point is. But there are exceptions. 
One of these exceptions is M. C. 
Rorty, for many years statistician of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Mr. Rorty had to investi- 
gate economic facts for his company, 
and in consequence had to dip into 
economic theory. His job as an execu- 
tive was partly to verify the fact, 
partly. to advise how to handle it, and 
in consequence, to find out the reason 
for handling it in one fashion rather 
than another. This furnished an out- 
look on economics that is admirably 
suited to the ordinary person. The 
outlook is clearly and simply expressed 
in a little book just published, under 
the title “Some Problems in Current 
Economics.” It is not too much to 
say that no thinking household is com- 
plete without it. It may be added that 
Mr. Rorty’s actual credibility as an 
economist—or as one who knows eco- 
nomic theory—is certified by his posi- 
tion as president of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 
Wages in this country have increased 
by about 1 per cent. a year over a 
period of many decades past—disre- 
garding, of course, temporary peaks 
and hollows. Production has increased 
by between 3 and 4 per cent. annually; 
this increase in production pays the 
increase in wages. To maintain the 
increase in production and the rise in 
wages (industrial progress), demands 
“that at least 10 per cent. of our 
national effort shall be expended each 
year in new building—residences, fac- 
tories, offices—in added public utility 
facilities, in added stocks of goods, and 
in added factory equipment.” Where 
is the new money to come from? The 
profits of business as a whole—with 
some exceptions, occasionally startling 
—are little greater than the going rate 
of interest for borrowed money. That 
money, largely on account of increased 
taxation, now costs from 1 to 2 per 
cent. more than before the war. How 
is the problem going to work out? 
This money must come from the an- 
nual savings of the country. Here we 
come to one of the cruxes of “the 
labor problem.” Labor, perhaps, ought . 
to receive a higher proportion than it 
now gets of the national production. 
But if it did receive it, labor would 
have to invest this increasing saved 
fund in industry, or industry and labor 
together would slide downward, to 
lower production and lower wages. 
Labor at present fights shy of taking 
any large hand in production. How do 
these facts fit in with certain theories 
of industrial and social salvation? 
Such questions as these get a clear 
and simple discussion from Mr. Rorty, 
with a presentation of the best that is 
known of the modern facis of industry. 
It can be read in an evening, and 
few men or women—or perhaps even 
younger citizens—who are really inter- 
ested in things as they are will fail to 
give it at least a second reading. It is 
a signal service to the public. 
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May 26, 1923 


The Treasury Loan 


A® enthusiastic response has been 
accorded the new offering of 
$400,000,000 of Treasury Notes, it is 
announced by Secretary Mellon. In- 


- eluding cash and Victory notes offered 


in exchange, the notes have been over- 
subscribed to about $1,000,000,000. 
The promptitude of purchase of the 
issue came as a surprise to Treasury 
officials; it had been clearly manifest, 
shortly after subscriptions opened, that 
tke bids would go well over the re- 
quired figure, but that the popular re- 
sponse would lift subscriptions to more 
than twice the amount was wholly un- 
expected. 


The oversubscription of the loan has 
a double significance: on the one hand 
it shows how easy is the refunding of 
the Short-term Liberty Bonds under 
present conditions; on the other, it in- 
dicates a decided trend toward invest- 
ments in high-grade bonds, showing 
how plentiful money is. 

A statement issued by the Treasury 
Department on May 18 says: 


Secretary Mellon announced that the 
offering of $400,000,000 or thereabouts of 
4%, per cent. Treasury Notes of Series B, 
1927, dated May 15, 1928, maturing March 
15, 1927, has been oversubscribed, and that 
the total subscriptions, including exchanges, 
aggregate about $1,000,000,000. 

The subscription books closed on Satur- 
day, May 12, 1923, except for exchanges 
of 4% per cent. Victory Notes, pursuant 
to the right to allot additional Notes in ex- 
change for Victory Notes which was re- 
served in the official circular announcing 
the offering. 

Exchanges are proceeding satisfactorily, 
and the books for exchange subscriptions 
will remain open a few days longer in 
order to give holders of 434 per cent. Vic- 
tory Notes throughout the country addi- 
tional time in which to make the exchange. 

Further details as to subscriptions and 
allotments will be announced when final 
reports are received from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 


Banks Should Join Federal Reserve 


Every eligible bank in the country 
should join the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Such is the text of a resolution 
adopted May 15 by the Administrative 
Council of the National Association of 
Credit Men, at a meeting in New York. 

The resolution says: 

A close scrutiny of bank failures in the 
past twelve months would show conclu- 
sively that the independent banking unit is 
not strong enough at times to render the 
service needed by its customers without 
imperiling the abilities to survive. While 
some sacrifices may be entailed in this 
progressive step, yet the increased powers 
for service to business as a whole, and to 
our growing productive capacity, should 
lead the banking institutions not now mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System and yet 
eligible for membership to take their places 
and help us to meet squarely the problems 
of the future. 

Aside from the benefits to be derived by 
the banks themselves, the Nation as a 
whole is in a safer position and better able 
to develop its full commercial opportuni- 
ties when there are gathered together the 
credit powers of all the banks that are so 
organized as to meet the requirements of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 
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lle you have been 
following our recent 
advertisements in The 
Independent—on bonds 
as investments, you may 
have asked yourself— 
“What personal help 
could The National City 
Company give me in 
the investment of my 
funds?” 


We shall be glad to 
tell you. 





C' ut on thts line 


The National City Company 
55 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: I have seen your advertisements in various mag- 
azines. Without any obligation on my part please tell me 
what specific help you could give me as an individual investor. 


Name. 
Address. 
City, State. 





































Were right on the ground 
J —< 
Money Has a 


Market Value 


An exceptionally high rate usually im- 
plies a smaller degree of safety. High 
rate and maximum security seldom go 
together. Our First Farm Mortgages 
purchased by conservative investors in all 
sections for 40 years return 6 to 7 per 
cent., and afford maximum security. 
Send for current offerings and descriptive 
pamphlet ‘‘W.”’ 


iain 
a LANDE . Beka Seontesen js00 ° 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH 





Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. You will find in 
this little book a wealth of information about food 
elements and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obli- 
gation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
244 GoodHealth Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
1. Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 
A. Every pupil in the class will prepare to 
answer all of the following questions: 


1. Write a periodic sentence that will sum- 
marize the thought of one editorial article. 


2. Write an antithetical sentence concerning 
radicalism and liberalism. Make the sen- 
tence something more than an ordinary 
rhetorical sentence. Make it point out and 
emphasize distinct attitudes toward life. In 
order to do this you will find it best to 
write a rather long sentence. Make great 
effort to keep the parts of the sentence 
parallel. If you wish to find examples of 
powerful antithetical sentences, look in any 
one of Macaulay’s essays, such as_ the 
Essay on Johnson, the Essay on Clive, or 
the Essay on Hastings. The teacher will 
do well to find such a sentence.and to 
write it on the board. Practice in the 
writing of antithetical sentences, with great 
attention to parallelism of structure, is 
excellent training in sentence work. 

3. Write a series of antithetical sentences 
based on the news of the week. 

4. Write a paragraph on “The Tribute of a 
City.” In your paragraph pay particular 
attention -to giving variety in sentence 
structure. Make some _ sentences short, 
some long; some of one type, somé of 
another. Tell how many sentences of every 
kind you have in your paragraph. Tell why 
you used every kind of sentence. Explain 
the effects that may be gained by the use 
of the different sentence types. 

5. Write a conversation between two people 
on the subject of “Home Building.” In 
your writing use every type of sentence, 
short, long, simple, compound, complex, 
compound-complex, loose, balanced, anti- 
thetical, periodic, declarative, interrogative, 
exclamatory, imperative. In addition to 
this write examples, in the same conver- 
sation, of elliptical or cut-off sentences, 
and of sentences with broken structure. 

6. The articles on “New Books and Old” and 
“Book Reviews” represent many opinions 
concerning books. They give principles that 
every lover of good reading should know. 
You have been asked by your librarian to 
prepare a series of very emphatic sentences 
—short, pointed, proverb-like sentences— 
that the librarian can have printed on large 
ecards and placed on the library tables for 
the guidance and the inspiration of read- 
ers. Write at least five such sentences, 
basing each one on the articles mentioned. 

7. Your debating society wishes a list of 
present-day subjects on which to debate. 
Find at least five such subjects in this 
number of The Independent. Write every 
subject in the form of a single sentence, 
as a proposition for a debate. Take great 
pains to make your sentences entirely clear. 

8. Imagine that you are the editor of a col- 
umn of general news for one of your home 
papers. Write a series of news items, based 
on the information in The Independent, 
writing each in the form of a single sen- 
tence. 

9. Draw from The Independent at least five 
strong sentences that will serve as guides 
to citizenship. Express every thought in 
the form of an imperative sentence, so 
written that somewhat ignorant people will 
be able to read it quickly and to under- 
stand it at once. 

10. Copy from The Independent five long sen- 
tences which convey thought tuat is import- 
ant for the present day. Be careful to 
copy the punctuation of the _ sentences. 
Explain the use of each punctuation mark. 


1. Study in Rhetorical Structure. 
A. 


Select any one of the long articles in The 
Independent. What one sentence did the 
writer have most strongly in mind when 
he began to write? How did he subordi- 
nate every other part of the article? What 
plan did he follow? What other plans 
would have been possible? 

2. Select any other of the long articles in The 
Independent. Point out the topic sentence 
of every paragraph. 

8. Select any page of The Independent—not 
concerned in your previous answer. Point 
out all the connectives on the page, by 
underlining every one. Classify these con- 
nectives. : 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. Domestic Affairs. 

1. Explain Mr. Hughes’s idea of “the psy- 
chology that makes for war.” 

2. Give examples of it in the conditions which 
produced the World War. 

3. Why does he say that “you cannot main- 
tain peace by force’? 

4. What bearing does the above conclusion 
have upon the effectiveness of ‘“‘proscribing 
war”? To what recent proposal does ‘‘pro- 
scribing war’? seem to refer? 

5. What are “the essential conditions of 

Why is that ‘a long and difficult 
way”? 

6. What efforts of Americans does he instance 
as helping toward the goal of peace? What 
psychological reason does he give for his 
belief ? 

7. What internal effect upon America does he 
point out? 

. Describe grave “unsettled issues of today.” 
9. Explain his “reasons for encouragement.” 
10. Use this phrase as a means of reviewing 

your work on the subjects named: “the 
sound American tradition of freedom of 
alliance and the principle of equality of 
opportunity.” 

11. Show how Mr. Faulkner illustrates the 
possibilities of the journalist to influence 
clean politics. 

12. Show how Mr. Harding states the prob- 
lems of “states’ rights and prohibition.” 

18. Look up the kinds of questions in inland 
and ocean navigation which make an inter- 
national Congress of Navigation necessary. 
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il. Great Britain. 

1. Summarize Great Britain’s reply to ‘“Ger- 
many’s latest reparations offer.’ 

2. Describe the changes in the O’Brien case. 

3. Prime Minister Bonar Law has resigned. 
What procedure does the King follow when 
a prime minister resigns voluntarily? What 
happens if he resigns because of a majority 
against him in Parliament? 

4. Of what party is Lloyd George the leader? 

5. Both Lord Curzon and Stanley Baldwin are 
mentioned as probable successors of Bonar. 
Law. Tell what you can of the careers -of 
these two men. 

111. More Friction at Lausanne. 

1. Describe the difference between Turkey and 
Greece over reparations. 

2. Show what considerations lead 
Greece to resume war. 

3. Review all the relations between Greece 
and Turkey since the armistice between the 
Central Powers and the Allies in 1918. 

IV. Excavation at Carthage. 

1. Describe the relation of Carthage to Phoe- 
nician and Roman History. 

2. How was Carthage connected with Arab 
civilization ? 

8. Describe the relations of France to Tunis. 

V. The Conference in Mexico. 

1. What are the chief points at issue between 
Mexico and the United States which are at 
present an obstacle to recognition? 

2. It is complained by Americans that Article 
27 in the Mexican Constitution of 1917, 
which declares that all mineral riches under 
ground belong to the government, deprives 
them of their lawful property because it 
is retroactive. What is meant by retro- 
active? What does our own Constitution 
hold concerning retroactive laws? 

Vi. The Chinese Bandits. 

1. The bandits are said to be unpaid soldiers 
and the Chinese Government is reported to 
have offered to take them back in the army 
if they will give up their captives. What 
in your opinion would be the effect of this 
upon the Government and its authority? 

2. Why do foreign governments hesitate to 
interfere and send an expedition to rescue 
the prisoners from the bandits? 
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Bird 
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Purple Martin House 
Martins feed on winged 


A Hobby that pays 


Attract the song birds NOW— 
for this year’s nestings. 






t : 
Foy . 
K Great Crested 
Flycatcher 
The fly catcher is ene 
tirely insectivorous. His 
work is always helpful. 
Strikingly original, this 
house may be placed on 
a pole, or hung. 
white pine. Green. Size 


They 


insects, onpgely the 

mosquito ne martin ° i 5 aches. ‘Pri 
will eat a thousand a Will protect your trees and = 434/28 inenes. | vice 
day, anda colony. shrubs and gardens from insect —_"00/, $4.50. 


hundreds of thousands. 
Cottage style, cypress, 
“the wood eternal, 
painted green and white; 
28 compartments. _ To 
go on pole. 26x27x3! 
inches. Price $16.00. 
“ Other styles up to $78. 
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hundreds. 
Kankakee. 





Even will destroy the 


scientifically built, to last season 
after season, designed by a bird 
lover who is recognized as an 
authority, cen only be bought 
from Mr. Dodson. 
them everywhere, by tens, by 
Order direct from 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 
762 Harrison Ave. 


Bird houses 





Wren House 
Wrens eat grasshoppers, 
beetles, caterpillars, spi- 
ders and mosquitoes... 


You see 


One pair will catch six 
hundred insects a day. 

Mf fir wood with cypress 
shingles and copper cop- 
ing. Four compart- 


ments. Green. To hang 
28 in. high. 18 in. 
diameter. 


Kankakee, III. Price $6.00. 
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Mr. Dodson's fascinating book- 
let, “Your Bird Friends and - 
How to Win Tkem.* sladiyg’ 
sent upon request _Furty years * 
loving study of the birds has 
completed it. 
Write to Mr Dodson. He will 
advise on attracting the birds to 

ur home wherever you live! 
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More of my bird houses 
are in use each year [| 
take joy 
each one is home for a 
oy of happy song 
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President, American 
Audubon Association 
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See what the birds eat! 





Dodson Famous Sparrow Trap, Guaranteed to Remove this Pest, $8.00 








